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| can’t sleep a wink 
til Sonny comes in... = 


Oh, come to bed! The 
kid’s old enough to 
take care of himself. 


hat is u 





It’s his 
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YES! Women experience different emo- as come 
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tional reactions than men... just as they Withou 
have different reasons for buying over one- ose hist 
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“FACT-POWER” 




















hat is unusual about this man? 
It’s his ability to inject the price- 
ss element of control into your busi- 
ess records ... to give them “‘Fact- 
wer.” 
Without control, records are a 
ere history of policies written... 
ustomer facts ... etc. Such records 
ail to indicate in themselves what ac- 
jon should be taken, and when. Minor 
nd major decisions alike must wait 
pon analysis of recorded facts, un- 
bss record systems provide control. 
Sight analysis, 
made possible by 
the development of 
Kardex Graph-A- 
Matic charting sig- 












paeStetes 





KARDEX IS 


acaspeann at astieenensiesttiitintinpansie” 
ae = 


frees busines 
the curse of idle facts 





. . 1 among many methods and types 
of equipment from which the Sys- 
tems Technician selects and combines 
those best suited to individual needs. 
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Se, 


from 


nal control, is saving thousands of 
man-hours every day because some- 
body called in the Systems Techni- 
cian. While providing the all-im- 
portant control, this man also knows 
how to simplify and consolidate du- 
plicated and overlapping records. He 
can design them to eliminate waste 
effort, house them for faster, easier 
reference, protect them from fire at 
the point of use. 

Through knowledge interchanged 
with his hundreds of colleagues, he 
offers you the accumulated record- 
control experience of leading organi- 
zations everywhere. He is at our 
nearest Branch Office, and can go to 
work for you today. 





4k puts extra “selling” hours in the 
life counselor’s day. With éime a major 
stock in trade of the life insurance man, the 
proper organization of each working hour 
is vital to maximum productiveness. That’s 
why leading underwriters find it easier to 
build their volume when. there’s a Kardex 
Prospect and Commission Record on their 
desk. 


Kardex tells you at a glance just what you 
need to know, and it won’t let you forget. 
In quickly-seen arrangement on visible mar- 
gins it shows name, address and birth month, 
and graphically signals the date of age 
change, day and month of follow-up, notice 
of lapse and other needed information. At 
the flip of a finger you have the whole record, 
with premium due dates and commission 
and renewal data. 


Let Kardex help you budget your time for 
best results by telling you what to do and 
when. ‘‘Fact-Power” builds “Sales Power.” 
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HE offers a presentation plan with 
“take-home” appeal. As a silent yet clo- 
quent selling partner that lifts presentations 
to a level far above the “ordinary,” the Kar- 
dex Life Insurance Bookfold is in a class 
by itself. 


In dignified, impressive format it provides 
for an orderly and complete coverage of 
what your man has and what he needs and 
why. individual Kardex pockets reveal the 
story policy by policy, in a lucid analysis. 


A glance at the visible margins and a flip of 


the finger show current positions as to pre- 
miums and other pertinent data. And op- 
posite is your written proposal detailing your 
suggested protection program. 

A presentation that makes clients plan- 
minded—that strengthens the bond between 
agent and customer. 

FREE SAMPLES of standard survey forms 
and full details will be sent gladly. 
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We’re sorry it ever came fo this... 
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Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United State; as “ i 
Companies Having 81% Total Outstanding Insurance oe ea i 
Ordinary Insurance hme 
= holesale 
(000 omitted) sa ies opera 
auer is Phese esti 
Month 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 fxperience 
ORDINARY INSURANCE enting 8C 
Jan. ... $389,065 $494,059 $559,753. 27.0% 13.3qpife Insut 
PED. .... 396,266 517,041 555,820 30.5 7.5 | The cor 
Mar... 496,854 565,705 644,207. «= 13.9139 ased upo 
Apr. .. 505,276 523.278 «628,107. 3.6 200 B53. co 
May .. 475,695 547,638 642,978 15.1 ae. ’ 
June .. 493,293 592,133 = 20.0 — findex” c 
July ... 493,467 530,345 — r Be — fiod duri 
Aug. 468,651 521,010 —- 11.2 — 9944. 
Sept. .. 455,760 472,354 3.6 — 
oo ae 486,227 545,712 — 12.2 — | Total C 
Nov. .. 504,361 550,070 — 9.1 -- 
Dec. 508,857 545,424 — 72 _ 
5,673,772 6,404,769 3,030,865 17.5 14.5 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
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Apr. 143,324 124,535 136,537 = —13.1 9.6 Blif 
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The wartime handicaps now facing us in the Hotel Pennsyl- | yar.“ "' 130,390 88.179 103202 —324 von 
vania in New York haven’t affected our plans for that future | Apr. 124,983 126,479 95,334 12 —246 Fo 
day when Hotel Pennsylvania guests can request and receive foe as ieee os 86,588 a —%6.5 OE ages 
the exact type of accommodations they require. July ... 131,599 80,220 ma 39.0 J 74 
Plus the full range of services and conveniences that make — si 112.707 Eh 396 - a "7 a ident 
the Hotel Pennsylvania the kind of place you enjoy stopping at. | Oct. ... 132.778 97.910 pes 263 = ” pick 
Of course, even today, your stay at the Hotel Pennsylvania a iad sogess payee st = er c 
is a remarkably comfortable one, in spite of wartime problems. —+ 
: 1,727,731 1,406,940 409,712 63 =a °° 
You can always count on the pleasant atmosphere of our mn J 
ssa se ND ie NE TOTAL INSURANCE Yous 
comfortable rooms with their famous ne beds. ae 610,526 815,295 747 853 335 —831C. ... 
After the war, all of us who serve you in the Hotel Pennsyl- | Feb. . 620,598 710,746 739,162 13.9 4.0 hy ake 
. : : 5 2 10 
vania will be able to make your stay even more enjoyable. yoni 19 9R3 74 090 530078 1 TF She 
Meanwhile, we will appreciate your continued patience and | May 773,514 820,098 861,668 6.0 5.1 Ffe. .-.-. 
teoraliitaees June .. 772,959 842,991 _ 9.1 — f-:--:- 
em July... 751,464 ~——-722,960 — —38 —fl.... 
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Sept. .. 691,996 648,376 — —6.3 — 7d... 
H Oo T E L P E N N SY LVA N I A Oct. ... 753,059 777,793 — a2 =<. 
Nov. .. 755,351 776,801 — 2.8 _ - 
James H. McCabe, General Manager The Statler Hotel in New York Dec. .. 1,056,779 908,377 bia —l40 a ’ y 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


rHE volume figures included in 
} this Survey represent estimated 
tal new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 





ivals my 

al nce sales exclusive of increase, re- 

te: ivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ce 


nce acquired, annuities, group and 
tholesale business of all compa- 
ies operating in the United States. 
i Phese estimates are based upon the 
1944 Xperience of 53 companies repre- 
enting 80% of the new Ordinary 





3.3% Life Insurance in the United States. 
75 | The comparative percentages are 
3.9 fased upon the actual experience of 
7 he 53 contributing companies; the 
 findex”” compares to the same pe- 
— fod during the five years 1940- 
— 9044. 
— | Total Ordinary Sales by States 
a MAY 1945 
Ratios In- 
145 Sales °45~44 dex 
; Volume All All 
in $1000 Cos: Cos. 
re $8,138 130% 149% 
“Giipiz, ......... 3,216 123 178 
SAK. ......... 4,960 127 151 
RRO 76,734 139 190 
-3.0 Blo. ......... 7,725 117 154 
| 15,250 135 140 
— _| i aracrreat 2,185 111 127 
<= OE. ceases 7,020 114 124 
— are 11,661 114 158 
SES, 6:6:<:a.aieeraele 12,060 118 146 
— 2,669 122 163 
_ kere. 63,496 121 141 
= i aerenees 22,570 113 147 
O0lbwa ......... 15,690 116 142 


sive aic tales 11,329 121 142 


; ee 
661 B28 106. 136 Take a number...any number— 


a pata ; 12,402 110 133 you're ever likely to need in postage stamps... and I’ve got 

36.5 ch ahener ee = 7 it! Letter needs nine cents? One nine-cent stamp coming 
_ . ee 15,255 105 125 up—not three threes! Airmail forty-eight cents? Parcel 
wal 7 ssa 806 onan a 4 post $1.16? I touch a couple of levers—and there you are! 
— font. . es “2.489 139 149 Any amount of postage you want is on tap in this postage 
<a “ sree onan — ee a meter! And you print it to order, right on the envelope. 
Se i. ....4... 3,272 156 164 Or on gummed tape for parcel post .. . Don’t have to keep 

321 | rs eek = a oe batches of stamps in a tin box, or stick ’em on one by one, 

Py. i255". 428175 118 © 151 or gallop down to the postoffice every other day—just print 

—8.3 | 4 veeeeees gor — oh em as we need ’em! The postage is safe in the meter, 
128 eae 45,382 113 132 can’t get lost or borrowed. And the machine is real good 
11.1 - nse esianes o> i pe at arithmetic—keeps its own records...Seals envelopes 
3 Seip: 64902 120 137 fast, too! Makes getting out the mail a lot easier. And 
: | eeeeares 5,317 108 126 what’s more—I get out earlier!” 
te el — i fo Find out how tage meter help in your offic 
BEN onscandan 3,034 105 —-157 ind out how a postag er can help in y C. 
_ ws seseeees pind a on Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
— $134 110 ~—*16!1 production ... Check with the nearest office ... or write 

— Waa 2,300 128 153 direct for an illustrated booklet. 
4g 0 .......... 13082 120 148 

eo We 

Cy: Naas $38 1 i PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 

pe MonthyO. 1,539 127 158 








Pitney-BoweEs, Inc., 2987 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
To Offices in principal cities, see telephone directory 
IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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Partial list of Insurance Company 
Vari-Typer Users 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
AMERICAN UNION LIFE INS. CO. 
ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 

BURTON ABSTRACT & TITLE COMPANY 
BUSINESS MENS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN NATL. LIFE INSURANCE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOC. 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
GULF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

G.W. JONES, DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDEPENDENT LIFE & ACC. INS. CO. 
IOWA INSURANCE SERVICE BUREAU 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VA. 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INS. CO. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. OF AMERICA’ 
WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 




















MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
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Name 


Address. 


Tre partial list of insurance companies which 
use the Vari-Typer Composing Machine shown on 
this page is proof of the widespread acceptance 
of Vari-Typer as a quick and economical means 
of preparing paper work. The reason these out - 
standing companies use Vari-Typer can be stated 
simply-- -SAVINGS. 

They use this remarkable composing machine 
with its more than 600 different styles and 
sizes of changeable types to prepare master 
copy for rate books, agents’ manuals, charts, 
statements, forms, instructions, endorsements, 
etc. This master copy -- set up on Vari-Typer 
in a variety of types---looks like type-set 
printing, yet costs far less. They use Vari- 
Typer in conjunction with their duplicating 
or offset printing equipment. Savings effected 
range from 50% to 80%--Vari-Typer usually saves 
its cost in a year, sometimes on a single job. 





Free Booklet 
As a start toward cutting papeft 
work costs in your company, senf 
for your copy of a new, 16-page 
interesting and informativ 
booklet--Vari-Typer--A New Too 
for Business. 

unr ries 
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Send me new booklet -- Vari-Typer, a New Tool for Busines 


Company --4 








City & State ---4 
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Deserve the Best Service 
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It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs such st; 
machines for fine construction and fine performance that the 
look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. drowne 
Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine — ee 
however superior in design and construction—can be the 48 
any better than the mechanical service provided for it, called ] 
Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best tendent 
machines deserve the best service. are apy 
The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service si Hin 
organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs om tr 
construction, adjustment and operation is helping more tate. 
users than ever before to keep their Burroughs machines writes { 
at peak operating efficiency. P 4. 9 ~ thand, i 


. ° . e y - is als ' 
Burroughs service is available to the user under either vg 
“rests, 


of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a aaa 


predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 4 a te 
when requested, at a moderate charge for each service ul ; ‘oug The m 


as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. this co 
In these times—when good service is so very important {IN MACHINES of the 
: : PS foregor 
and generally most difficult to get —Burroughs mechanical IN COUNSEL Ry 
service is unequaled for efficiency and dependability. S IN SERVICE ve 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. + DETROIT 32 JULY 
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At the recent meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in St. Paul, Minn., one of 
the principal proposals was better state supervision. 
It is one thing to propose it—it is quite a different 
natter to accomplish it. No doubt the Commissioners 
were prompted by the S.E.U.A. decision on June 5, 
1944 and the resulting moratorium legislation. This 
legislation gives the states until January 1, 1948 to get 
their houses in order. Most states are on firm ground 
now, a few may require only minor changes, but there 
gare some where probably a major operation is needed. 
The companies are cognizant of the old adage, “A chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link.’”’ They know, as 
do most people in the business, that there are some 
very weak links in state supervision. A concerted effort 
for Federal control and supervision would naturally 
concentrate its attack on such states. The fact that 
such states represent a minority of all the states and 

that the supervision in the majority is sound would be 
drowned out by modern propaganda—we have had 
several examples of this technique in the past few years. 
There is a person in charge of insurance in each of 
the 48 states and the District of Columbia. Some are 
called Directors, some Commissioners, some Superin- 
tendents and a few also handle Banking. 33 of them 
are appointed, 15 are elected and 1 is selected by 
civil service (Colo.). Each may be subject to some 
political pressure. The amount of influence each one 
has with his legislature also varies from state to 
state. In some states the Commissioner practically 
writes the insurance law, as one extreme. On the other 
hand, in a few states they are hardly consulted. There 
is also the usual pressure from the various company in- 
terests, both domestic and foreign. In short, the average 
Insurance Commissioner, like any other public servant, 
id has to consider which side his bread is buttered on. 
he more vulnerable their tenure, the more careful 

this consideration has to be. In addition, in the case 
of the majority that are appointed, it is not always a 
loregone conclusion that they know a great deal about 
the insurance business. In some instances it would 
seem that appointments under these circumstances are 
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not always 100% in the public interest. It doesn’t, how- 
ever, always work out that way. Commissioners who 
know little about the business and are broadminded 
enough to recognize this fact, usually seek competent 
counsel. When they act on this counsel, they can gen- 
erally get results due to the fact that politically they 
were powerful enough to get the job without adequate 
background. 

Major changes are usually long-range programs. 
Since the majority of Commissioners are appointed 
they generally hold office only so long as their party 
does. Such men may have excellent programs, but 
before they can complete them a change in adminis- 
tration occurs and they are looking for another job. 
Their successor may not be interested in reform and 
the status quo remains. On the other hand, there are 
also Commissioners who devote most of their time and 
efforts to perpetuating their jobs. If a change in the 
insurance law happens to be popular they are for it; 
if the status quo doesn’t cause too many complaints, 
they make no effort to change it. In short, their pri- 
mary concern is their tenure and any other considera- 
tion becomes secondary. 

The Commissioners, in making their proposals for 
better state supervision, no doubt have the best of in- 
tentions. Ultimately the public makes the insurance 
business and its interest should be of paramount im- 
portance. As a first step, examinations of companies 
could be improved. Since the public’s interest is para- 
mount, there is no valid reason why copies of examina- 
tion reports shouldn’t be available to the public in 
every state. Whether right or wrong, the general im- 
plication is that examination reports are not favorable 
when they are suppressed. Secondly, the examiners’ 
original reports should be factual only and as such pub- 
lished without changes by anyone. In preparing these 
original reports examiners in many instances point out 
conditions, etc., that are not favorable to the company 
in question, but in some of these instances in the final 
reports made available to the public some of these 
criticisms have been eliminated. In other cases, exam- 
iners knowing from experience that too unfavorable 
comments will not see the light of day, don’t put such 
comments in their reports. In the third place, in view 
of changed economic conditions, more emphasis should 
be placed on operations rather than investments. Com- 
pany investments are today, from an over all point of 
view, in excellent condition compared with ten years 
ago. On the other hand, while more safety and truer 
valuation have been brought about, interest earnings 
have declined. As a result, the operations of a com- 
pany have become more important. Underwriting pro- 
cedure, the condition of reserves, expenses, mortality, 
etc. should be stressed by examiners. As supervision is 
judged by that in effect in the weakest state, so the 
business is judged by its weakest companies. The mora- 
torium ends January 1, 1948. 
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j l d , at the cookbook. Even if I forgot, my hands would wi 
It’s always good eating Even if I forgot, my hands * 
reach for the right things. Today it’s habit that oni 
P . makes the cooking folks seem to rave over.” 2. Tt 
when habit adds the SCASONING We at John Hancock have found that habit has a . 
lot to do with the selling of life insurance, too. It’s in 
doing things the right way until they become habit (a 
VERYBODY in Mount Holly said my Grand- that makes the day run more smoothly . . . helps 
mother was the best cook in town. One of my men close more sales . . . earn more money. (b 
fondest boyhood memories is sitting in that big 
kitchen watching her bake pies and cakes and 
cookies. A cup of this, a teaspoon of that, each im 
motion quick and sure, and she never seemed to 
use any recipes. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
>» << B le M 
“Grandma,” I asked one day, “how do you know yaickiaiititieaaeiaiess 
: na. GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK (d 
what to put in and how much to put in? Chairman of the Board President 
The old lady smiled. “Son, when you've been — 
‘ ‘ Eighty-two years of growth 
cooking as long as I have, you don’t have to look Insurance in force December 31, 1944, $6,803,793, 
10 BEST'S LIFE NEWPULY 3 
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of Insurance Commissioners, the sub-committee’s 
report on proposed security valuations for 1945 
was adopted. The report was prepared after meetings 
Mmicli by the sub-committee in New York City on May 
Mae’, 8 and 16. Those attending the meetings were: R. E. 
A WDineen, New York; C. A. Gough, New Jersey and 
Seac. i. J. Harrington, Massachusetts. 


A T THE June meeting of the National Association 


Association Values 


RESOLVED, that for the inventory of stocks, other 
han of insurance companies and subsidiaries, and bonds 
m the annual statements of insurance companies, so- 
ieties and associations as of December 31, 1945 the 
Following basis is recommended as fair market value: 


1. That all stocks, other than of insurance companies 
and subsidiaries, and bonds shall be valued at the 
market quotation as of December 1, 1945, except- 
ing bonds secured by the full faith, credit and 
taxing power of political subdivisions of the United 
States of America and of political subdivisions of 
the Dominion of Canada which are not in default 
as to principal or interest on December 1, 1945. 
In the case of securities not quoted on December 
1, 1945 the latest available information shall be 
used. Values of insurance companies stocks as of 


} 


December 1, 1945 shall be published in the Book 
of Valuations of Securities. These values should 
be used only in statements filed with those states 
ld whose departmental practices or laws require the 
use of market value quotations in determining the 
ae values allowable on insurance stocks. 
2. That stock valuations shall include accrued divi- 
dends on preferred stocks and dividends declared 
ou and accrued on all stocks and shall be determined 
It’s in accordance with the following rules: 
bit (a) Where a stock sold ex-dividend on December 
| 1, 1945 and a dividend is payable in December, 
Ips the December 1 price is to be used. 

(b) Where a stock sold ex-dividend on or before 
December 1, 1945 and the dividend is payable 
on or after January 1, 1946, the amount of 

the dividend is to be added to the December 

1 price. 

4 (c) Where a stock did not sell ex-dividend until 
after December 1, 1945 and a dividend is 

\ ) payable in December, the amount of the 

Y dividend is to be deducted from the December 
1 valuation. 

°. oa (d) Where a stock did not sell ex-dividend until 
after December 1, 1945 and the dividend is 

— payable on or after January 1, 1946, the De- 

03,793) cember 1, 1945 price is to be used. 
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SECURITY VALUATIONS 


3. That where a bond is quoted “flat” on December 


1, 1945 and interest is paid in December, the 


amount of the interest shall be deducted from the 
December 1, 1945 valuation. 


Amortization of Bonds 


RESOLVED, that, for submission of annual state- 
ments to the various State Insurance Departments as of 
December 31, 1945, bonds not in default as to principal 
or interest, which are certified by the insurer submitting 
the statement to be amply secured, shall be so deemed 
and shall be amortizable provided they are not income 
or perpetual bonds and provided they are included in 
any one of the five classifications described below : 


1. 


All bonds issued, assumed or guaranteed by the 
United States of America or the Dominion of 
Canada and all bonds secured by the full faith, 
credit and taxing power of political subdivisions 
of the United States of America and of political 
subdivisions of the Dominion of Canada, which 
are legal for investment by insurance companies 
under the laws of the respective states. 


. All corporate bonds and all special revenue bonds 


of any state of the United States of America or 
any political subdivision thereof or any agency or 
instrumentality of any of the foregoing which on 
June 1, 1945 were included in any of the four 
highest grades of any two recognized rating 
agencies. 


. All corporate bonds and all special revenue bonds 


of any state of the United States of America or 
any political subdivision thereof or any agency or 
instrumentality of any of the foregoing on which 
the yields to maturities based on December 1, 1944 
and on December 1, 1945 Association Values do 
not, in the first case, exceed 2.90%, and in the 
second case 2.10% plus the yield for comparable 
maturities of fully taxable U. S. Government 
Treasury obligations at the respective dates. Bonds 
which were not outstanding on December 1, 1944, 
shall be deemed amply secured and amortizable if 
the yield to maturity based on December 1, 1945 
Association Values does not exceed 2.10% plus 
the yield for comparable maturities of fully tax- 
able U. S. Government Treasury obligations. 


. Any bond issued by the same corporation and other 


corporate bonds and all special revenue bonds of 

any state of the United States of America or any 

political subdivision thereof or any agency or in- 

strumentality of any of the foregoing which, in 

the judgment of the Sub-Committee of the Com- 

mittee on Valuation of Securities, are equivalent 
(Continued on the next page) 








SECURITY VALUATIONS—Continued 


in security to those bonds hereinbefore described, 
provided that satisfactory evidence thereof is 
either already available or is made available by 
insurance companies, societies and associations to 
the Sub-Committee on or before September 1, 1945 
and approved by it. 

5. All bonds of foreign governments, foreign sub- 
divisions and foreign municipalities which in the 
judgment of the Sub-Committee are amply se- 
cured on the basis of the estimated ability of the 
respective obligors to make during the life of the 
issue, all contractual payments in the currency or 
currencies specified and at the places of payment 
stipulated in the bonds and upon evidence that such 
payments can be remitted to the United States 
at the official rate of exchange. 


RESOLVED, that bonds in default as to principal 
or interest and all corporate bonds and all special reve- 
nue bonds of any state of the United States of America 
or any political subdivision thereof or any agency or 
instrumentality of any of the foregoing not meeting 
the tests described under classification 2, 3 or 4 of the 
foregoing Resolution and all income and _ perpetual 
bonds shall be deemed not eligible for amortization and 
shall be carried in Schedule D, Part 1, Column, 16— 
“Amortized or Investment Value December 31 of the 
Current Year,” and reflected in the Admitted Assets 
at the Association Values as shown in the Book of 
Valuations of Securities. 
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AVAILABLE 


For Immediate Occupancy ' 
IN 


NEW YORK INSURANCE | 
DISTRICT 


Up to 25,000 Square Feet of Attractive 
Office Space 


7 


ws 


4 
(Including Ground Floor Space) 
, Modern Office Building—Unusually Light 
Attractive—All Conveniences 
4 Inquiries from Insurance Companies ; 
Welcomed. 


d BEST BUILDING COMPANY 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Bonds Payable in Foreign Currency and Rates of Exchange 


RESOLVED, that, where quotations are obtainable, 
values of securities payable in foreign currencies shal] 
be quoted in the Book of Valuations of Securities at the 
appropriate foreign percentage quotation and at the 
appropriate Dollar quotation in the United States, 
Values based on the foreign percentage quotations 
should be used by insurance companies in their annual 
statements only if such companies have substantial 
policy liabilities payable in the currencies involved and 
establish an appropriate non-admitted asset on account 
of the exchange rate at which the assets and liabilities 
are expressed over the rate of exchange specified herein 
or if evidence is made available that such securities can 
be disposed of and the proceeds in such foreign currency 
can be converted into United States Dollars on the 
basis of such rate of exchange and remitted to the 
United States; provided, however, that nothing herein 
contained shall require the rate of exchange used in 
connection with securities payable in Canadian Cur 
rency to be other than the rate promulgated by the 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board. The rates 
of exchange applicable at December 31, 1945 shall b 
the rates current at December 1, 1945. 


Oil Production Loans 


The Sub-Committee again gave careful consideratior 
to oil production loans held by insurance companies anc 
on the basis of information before the Committee 
recommends that such loans be not included in the Book 
of Valuations of Securities. That the Executive Sec- 
retary to the Committee be instructed to keep a complete 
record of all such loans and prepare and have available 
a file on each, including therein a completed question- 
naire, engineers reports, legal opinions and all other 
necessary data for the use of the Sub-Committee. That 
the Sub-Committee will pass on such loans and upon 
inquiry the Executive Secretary will submit the find4 
ings of the Sub-Committee to the various state insur4 
ance department officials and to insurers holding the 
particular issue. 


ties to be published in January, 1946, shall be prepared 
in accordance with the foregoing resolutions and contair 
a notation against each bond to indicate whether it if 
or is not amortizable. 


RESOLVED, that the Book of Valuations of a 


Instructions to Insurance Companies, Societies and 
Associations 


Acquisitions made in December, 1945 


Stocks and bonds acquired in December, 1945 and nof 
listed in the Book of Valuations of Securities should b 
valued at not exceeding cost and the company epee 
any such stock or bond should be required to be pre 
pared to justify the value at which carried. 

All bonds secured by the full faith, credit and taxing 
power of political subdivisions of the United States 
of America and of political subdivisions of the Do- 
minion of Canada which are not in default as to prin- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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N THE history of the insurance salesman, we find 
at least three stages. 

First, in the earliest days, up to the late 17th cen- 
tury, the agent or insurance broker became the manager 
of the insurance business. That was at a time when 
there was only marine insurance, and in England the 
agent waged a successful fight with the marine under- 
writers who were organized during the 18th century 
into large corporations. 

In the United States, however, the agent lost out 
temporarily in the general struggle for existence during 
he 18th and early 19th centuries. Our earliest com- 
yanies were content to transact all new business by mail 
yr in person at the Home Office. 

Accordingly, in the early 19th century—during the 
second stage—we find the agent neglected, and even 
rejected with contempt, by the newly organized com- 
yanies which dominated the field. 


Third Stage 


In the third stage, the life insurance companies learned 
that they needed agents and sharply reversed their 
methods of distribution. In fact, some of the strongest 


Thatftew companies were organized during that period by 


upo 


agent-minded promoters whose chief contribution lay 


find{™ aggressive marketing. 


insur- 


With many changes in emphasis and refinements of 


g thamethods this third stage has continued in the United 


ecuri- 


States during the past 100 years. 
Today we find some well-meaning agency leaders 


pare? our business who apparently are bent on introducing 


ontair 


fourth stage into the evolution of the soliciting agent. 


- jqin this stage the agent would be put on a salaried basis 


n order to justify greater control by the Home Office 
pnd Manager. 
In such an eventuality I firmly believe that agents as 


nd such, would again be eliminated from the marketing 

function of life insurance in Ordinary companies. They 
would become mere employees. 

There has been considerable discussion of late relative 

to this course of action, and the conflicting arguments 

mre which have been advanced have agitated quite a con- 


ortin 
e pr 


taxin 


States 


O mm 


troversy. The evidence is not all in, and there is need 
0 be candid and careful, to look at many issues simul- 
aneously, to look at once both forward and backwards, 
before we set the course we are to steer. So far, discus- 


Slions on whether agents are to be employees or inde- 


- De pendent contractors have largely been confined to Home 


> prin- 


NEWS 


Offices, among General Agents and in the Committees 
of the various associations of our business. 
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by DUDLEY DOWELL 
Vice President, New York Life 


We are living in years which are crowded with 
change, so it is understandable that the proponents of 
the employee-salary status for agents should receive 
the most publicity for their side of the controversy. 

There is no point in questioning the motives of those 
who would impose the employee status on all Ordinary 
agents. Motives and personalities are not the issues. 
The advocates of both sides undoubtedly have the 
highest motives. Possibly there has been too much 
emotion in the discussion thus far, and we may have 
lost sight of some of the real facts. 

If so, then it seems appropriate at this time at least 
to try to discuss the subject, if possible, with delibera- 
tion and against the background of what is taking place 
in this changing world of ours. . 

I personally hope that this movement, which has some 
companies hesitating upon the threshold of action, will, 
for the good of the business, prove to be one of those 
questions that will never be settled uniformly by the 
industry. 

There is room for both systems and I believe they 
will be found functioning side by side for many years 
to come. 


Both Desirable 


Each system has some features that are relatively 
strong where the other system is weak. My company 
happens to be among those which have worked with 
the independent contract system for agents and we are 
interested in throwing as much light as possible upon 
it to the end that it may be strengthened in places where 
it needs strengthening. 


If experience in life insurance distribution has proved 
anything, it is that salesmen defy standardization ;— 
yet some in management continue to dream about sys- 
tems where men will fit selling jobs as nuts fit bolts. 

If there ever was a job calling for the highest develop- 
ment of the individual, it is a career in life underwriting. 
The dignity of the individual personality constitutes our 
greatest single appeal to the best type of future repre- 
sentation in our business. The successful agents I know 
would not remain long in the business if there was a 
tendency to make them conform to a pattern, to mech- 
anize them, no matter how efficient. 

It has been said that the independent contract system 
is largely geared for the unusual rather than the aver- 
age agent. Those who prefer the employee status would 
re-organize our methods so that greater. control could 

(Continued on the next page) 
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lroader Accident ‘Sap 


for AIR PASSENGERS 


pes 
a 


Sn ne eae Se i ananati eats ae ana RSS 
assengers in civilian planes on 


private or non-scheduled commercial flights any- 


where in North America can now have protec- 
tion against all normal aviation hazards as part 
of regular Connecticut General accident insur- 


ance. 


Passengers on commercial airlines can be pro- 
tected while flying anywhere in the world, in- 


cluding transoceanic flights. 


These extensions of coverage, at no extra cost, 
apply to regular Connecticut General accident 


policies now in force and being issued. 


Thus Connecticut General announces another 
progressive step consistent with the increased 
use of air travel. Last November it was first 
in announcing extension of life insurance pro- 
tection to cover world-wide flying, and recently 
it also liberalized accident insurance for airline 


person nel. 


If you use, or plan to use, air travel at all, you 
should obtain full details about Connecticut 
General’s broadened protection. Any representa- 


tive will be glad to give you information. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











LIFE INSURANCE AGENT—Continued 


be exercised over the below-average or marginal agents 
But is the future of our business going to depend upo 
recruiting and maintaining below-average men? Thy 
whole trend has been in the opposite direction. Ther 
is something of the “prima donna” in every successf 
salesman, and no “prima donna” wants to b 
standardized. 

I believe it takes an unusual and above-the-averag 
man to qualify for our company’s production clubs. Ow 
club members produced 75% of our company’s totd 
paid business last year and they are important peopl 
in my company’s distribution system. We want above 
average men in our business, not just average, or below 
average men. 

The proponents of the employee-salary status fo 
agents contend that under their system the margina 
agent will be eliminated and no more of them wil 
be brought into the business. 

This point has merit, but I think that a distinctia 
must be drawn between the new agent and the esta) 
lished agent. Granting that a company is consciow 
of the need for holding down expenses, I believe thif 
we would benefit from adopting the employee-salay 
status for new agents, and that this would put tld 
emphasis upon selecting better qualified new me 
There would be less wholesale recruiting. But I firmk 
believe that the employee-salary status should be cor 
fined to a limited apprenticeship period. I certainly ¢ 
not believe that a permanent employee-salary arrangé 
ment will solve the problem of weeding out the un 
qualified man. 

On the other hand, I think the introduction of th 
employee-salary status for the established agent woul 
tend to freeze the marginal agent into the business. 


Example 


For example, let us consider for a moment th 
manner in which the automobile industry met a simila 
problem a few years ago. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Paul Hoffman, Chairman o 
the Committee for Economic Development, Presider 
of the Studebaker Corporation and a Director of m 
company, spent some time with our Agency Committe 
reviewing our postwar agency plans. 

In discussing various life marketing problems, M 
Hoffman told us of the reforms and innovations i 
automobile marketing a few years ago. (Incidentally 
Mr. Hoffman’s account of what eae happened 1 
the automobile business is at variance with the descrip 
tion given by an agency leader in several talks a littl 
over a year ago when drawing an analogy pointing u 
the necessity of salaries and more control of agents. 

According to Mr. Hoffman, the automobile business 
fifteen years ago, was harassed by the fact that ever 
back-alley garage and one-man repair shop had 
dealer’s contract. The automobile companies took hol 
of this situation and set up standards for their dealershi 

They studied the market, which they could. measurt 
quite readily, for each price class, and under the leader 
ship of Ford and General Motors they said, “We wil 
establish no more than one dealership in any area an 
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we will make certain that there is an adequate market 
in that area to support that dealer if he is a vigorous 
successful business man.” 

(hen they said, “We will cut out all one-man op- 
erators and take substantial operators with capital and 
know-how and establish them in these adequate mar- 
kets.” As an end result, turn-over among automobile 
dealers was cut from a jungle-like operation, such as 
we now have to some extent in the life insurance 
business, to a sound business operation. 

\nd whereas the average of all automobile dealers 
presented a picture of failure fifteen years ago, the 
average automobile dealer for most companies has be- 
come a picture of a quite substantial and successful 
Lusiness man, 

Now if the automobile companies had followed the 
advocates of employee-salary status for established 
agents in the life insurance business, they would have 
stepped in and either subsidized the thousands of small, 
inefficient and uneconomic garages by loans or by other 
means, or else they would have bought them outright 
and put the garage owners and salesmen on salaries. 

| think you will agree that if the automobile com- 
panies had taken that course, they would have landed 
i long way from a solution to their problems, and the 
price you and I might pay for an automobile after the 
war would certainly reflect some mismanagement. 


Similar Problem 


\s I see it, we should approach our problem in some- 
what the same way as the automobile business ap- 
proached its problem several years ago. 

The most frequent criticism of the independent 
agency system is its inability to provide adequate 
supervision or discipline. 

l.et us look at this question of discipline and control 
for a moment. First of all, the continuation of the 
independent status is no excuse for agency management 
to avoid the responsibility of giving agents adequate 
training and direction. It has been my experience that 
agents welcome the right kind of supervision and that 
they want to be encouraged and led. When they don’t 
vet it, it is usually the fault of the agency manager. 
ither he ducks the responsibility or the agents have 
lost confidence in him. 

Surely most men come into the business to be suc- 
cessful. The successful and even unsuccessful agents 
with whom I have been associated welcomed all the 
training and supervision I was capable of giving them. 
In fact when I think back I believe that it was the 
independent agents who controlled and disciplined me 
by their asking for more and more guidance and 
assistance. 

Discipline and control are necessary for success in 
life underwriting, but I believe that they should be 
self-imposed. A new agent must learn how to discipline 
and control himself. For that reason, I think that there 
is a place for the employee-salary status for new agents. 

After all there are only a limited number of men 
who possess or can acquire all the necessary character- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“. «2 AND WHY NOT? 
Did you ever consider 
how much a mailroom 
has to do with selling? 
Take new prospects, for 
instance. In many cases, . 
their first contact with 
our organization is by 
letter. at's mighty im- 
portant that these letters 
get to our Sales Depart- 
ment fast.” 








“IT’S EQUALLY IMPOR- 
TANT that all further 
correspondence with 
them is carried on 
romptly. Sales can be 
ost by having our fol- 
low-up letters delayed in 
a jammed-up mailroom. 
Sales can be made by 
getting these letters to 
trains and planes on 
time and into prospects’ 
hands as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 
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“THAT'S WHY WE CON- 
SIDER our mailroom an 
important member of 
our sales force . . . why 
we put it under the 
supervision of a compe- 
tent person and equipped 
it with USPM mail- 
handling machines and 
systems. Believe me, it 
was a profitable invest- 
ment!” 

Right now is the time 
to plan to modernize your 
mailroom. You'll need USPM machines and systems to handle the 
flood of postwar correspondence that’s just ahead. Call in your 
U.S. Postal Meter specialist today. 

Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Post Scales 
--- Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers...Multipost Stamp 
Affixers ...Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 











Our Plants A and B proudly fly the Army-Navy “E”’ 


Branches and Agencies 
in Principal Cities 


U.S. POSTAL METER” 
DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
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Tue Stories about the Crop that never Fails 





IOWA FARM WIFE AND DAUGHTER 
PASS ALONG A WARNING 





Ricur NOW, with good money coming to 
farmers everywhere, is the best time in years 


to take stock of such words as these from 
Mrs. H. J. Evans, an Iowa farmer's wife. 


‘Dear Mr. ——: My husband listened to a good 
many life insurance men in his lifetime, but he always 
said that Northwestern Mutual had the best story. 


Certainly, as far as my daughter and I are con- 
cerned, he was right. For after my husband’s death 
a few years ago, the proceeds from his two North- 
western Mutual policies paid off a note at the bank, 
helped my daughter through her final terms at col- 
lege and enabled us to make much-needed repairs 
and improvements to the house. 


Because our Northwestern Mutual life insurance 
money went so far in helping us readjust our lives 
after my husband’s death, I thought you'd like this 
letter about a loyal policyholder, from his grateful 
family. If you think it may inspire some other farm 


family to see what wonderful help enough life insur- 
ance is, you may use it in any dignified way. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. H. J. Evans, Goldfield, Iowa” 


You see, Mrs. Evans makes a point in that word 
“enough.” Sometimes enough life insurance /s more 
than a man can afford, or more than he thinks he 
can afford. But it’s shortsighted indeed to close your 
mind to the subject without finding out. A well 
planned life insurance program should never be too 
expensive for it represents the work of two practical 
people working together: you, and, we suggest, your 
Northwestern Mutual agent. 





Why Northwestern Mutual — The answer to that 
question lies principally in the difference between 
life insurance companies — a difference that our 
policyholder, Mr. H. J. Evans, had discovered. Why 
not let your Northwestern Mutual agent tell you 
about it. Remember — no other company excels 
Northwestern Mutual in that happiest of all business 
relationships — old customers coming back for more. 


™ Northwestern Mutual ~~ 


Life Insurance Company, miwauxee 2, wisconsin 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE — The Crop that never Fails 


(This is one of a series of two-color advertisements being run in Successful Farming this year. The 
Northwestern has been a consistent advertiser in this publication for ten years.) 
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N THE Spring of 1931, I was 
 svisea by my employer that I 

was essentially non-productive 
and that I could no longer occupy 
space on his payroll. Having a wife 
and baby and a fortune of a few 
hundred dollars, that was a tough 
day. 

During the next few weeks, I 
gradually reached two conclusions 
which seemed at the time, and still 
seems, most important. Those two 
conclusions were (1) I would never 
again let anyone have the power to 
fire me and destroy my right to col- 
lect paychecks at regular intervals, 
and (2) I would simply have to get 
into a business which was permanent 
and essential enough to provide con- 
tinuous employment. In other words, 
I wanted to be a proprietor, a capi- 
talist, just like a farmer or an under- 
taker or a lawyer. 

For many reasons, I ultimately 
decided that the life insurance busi- 
ness most nearly met all the specifi- 
cations. I could be my own boss, 
operating my own business in my 
own way, and yet I would be an in- 
tegral part of an institution which I 
was sure would continue to com- 
mand the respect of the American 
people. Furthermore, I could al- 
most fix the amount of my income 
by the simple process of studying 
until I knew my products and the 
markets therefor and then work 
hard and intelligently to dispose of 
that product in those markets. 


Beginner’s Troubles 


When I began to sell life insur- 
ance, I was afraid of lots of things. 
I was afraid of people; I was afraid 
of my lack of knowledge of the 
complex subject; I was afraid I did 
not know my market; I was afraid 
of my own work habits; I was 
afraid of being a flop. Gradually, 
however, all those fears began to be 
controlled and, by the end of 1934, 
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by A. J. OSTHEIMER, 3rd, 
Chairman of the Million Dollar Round Table 


my production was running over a 
million dollars per year. Since then, 
it has always been well in excess of 
that figure. 

Five years ago, I was certain that 
I was practically perfect in relation 
to five years before that. Today, I 
am sure I am awfully good in rela- 
tion to five years ago. But, five years 
hence, I am sure I will look back 
on 1944 with the feeling that I was 
practically a “dope” at that time. 
Each of you should have these same 
feelings because we must make 
progress year after year. A life in- 
surance agent has much in common 
with a dictator. To remain static is 
to shrivel up; to stand pat—to hold 
what you have—requires something 
new all the time. 


No Uniformity 


I have always been puzzled by the 
fact that there is absolutely no uni- 
formity among the members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. As to 
heritage and environment, education 
and training, personality and tem- 
perament, habits and all the other 
factors which together make up a 
human being, there is just no rec- 
ognizable pattern. Some work hard, 
but some do not; some are brilliant, 
but some are certainly not ; some are 
well educated, but some are not; 
some were born in wealth and com- 
fort while some first came to this 
country as immigrants, and yet, in 
the case of each one of them, some 
particular combination of circum- 
stances has resulted in an individual 
capable of producing over a million 
dollars of business in one year. 

Let us analyze this business of 
ours for a moment to see if we can 
find a possible answer to this some- 
what puzzling situation. 

Each of us is the proprietor of an 
independent organization just like 
“Joe’s Lunch” or General Motors. 
Each of us owns our own plant with 


a small invested capital. Each of us 
has a partner or employees so that 
we have personnel problems of one 
kind or another. These are all ob- 
vious facts. 


Three Raw Materials 


Not so obvious, in my opinion, is 
the fact that each of us is engaged 
in the assembly of a product from 
three raw materials. These raw 
materials are—First—The policies 
which are available to fill our clients’ 
needs. These policies are relatively 
hard to understand, and experience 
shows few people would buy them 
if they were sold only over the 
counter. Second—Our knowledge of 
these policies, their uses, the precise 
markets where they can be sold, hu- 
man needs, tax laws, business laws 
and principles and a great number 
of other things. Obviously, we are 
not born with this knowledge and 
neither can we get it over night; 
it takes time to acquire. Third—Our 
personalities. \We must know how to 
get along with other people; we 
must have imagination so that we 
can spot problems and explore them 
intelligently ; we must be honest and 
sincere and well informed; we must 
have good judgment; we must have 
a sense of humor and a sense of 
proportion and we must take pride 
in achievement and constantly strive 
for perfection. Not one of us was 
born with all of these qualities, so 
we deliberately have to take the time 
to develop and improve our person- 
alities. 

Surely, all of us know that a lot of 
time is required if we are to possess 
personalities which will allow us to 
use our knowledge to the fullest ex- 
tent in order to sell policies—tittle 
packages of printed paper—so time 
is most important, indeed. If mis- 
used, we cannot sell even the finest 
product; if used properly in mer- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Reflections—Continued 

chandising a good product, it should 
enable us to be successful business 
men and fine citizens. Time is vital. 
We must have time for research, if 
our knowledge is to be kept up to 
date; we must have time for relaxa- 
tion and refreshment, if our person- 
alities are to be kept in shape; we 
must have time to control our time, 
to make sure that our three raw ma- 
terials are assembled properly. Then 
we must have time to select our mar- 


NO TIME FOR 





‘MARKING TIME” 


The ebb and flow of battle reach back 
into the life of every American with 
compelling force. And just as surely, 
the sweat and sacrifices of us here at 
home are reflected in the fortunes of 
our heroic armies. 

So this is no time to “mark time’... 
for each of us and every institution of 
which we are a part, have a place in 
building the victory edifice. 

The life insurance business is no 
exception and we at Provident have 
dedicated our minds, our money and 
our hearts to this cause for as long as 
it takes. 

And when this task is finished we 
will devote the same talent and pur- 
pose to building a better America by 
continuing to promote individual secu- 
rity and contributing to national pro- 
gress. 
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kets and to merchandise our prod- 
ucts, thus securing an income for 
ourselves. We must also have time 
to manage our incomes, to study our 
expenses, to keep our enterprises 
financially sound, and most of us 
need a lot of time for non-business 
activities which attract our attention. 


A Trustee 


I cannot escape the feeling that I 
am sort of a trustee for a lot of 
people and that each one of you is 
also a kind of trustee for a lot of 
people. Who? First of all, we are 
responsible to our clients and—if 
we are careless with our policies, our 
knowledge, our personalities, or our 
time—look out; our clients will 
catch on. Also, we are responsible 
to our families and if we are careless 
with our policies, our knowledge, 
our personalities, or our time—our 
families will not only catch on but 
they will suffer financially as a di- 
rect result. 

Undoubtedly, each of you can 
think of other agents—not yourself 
of course—who fail to manage their 
own particular assembly lines prop- 
erly or who fail to control their own 
time. Let me give you a couple of 
illustrations. 

I know an agent who has a most 
pleasing personality. He is just a 
perfectly swell fellow. However, he 
is a little short on knowledge, and 
he is very careless with his time, so 
his production isn’t very large. As 
a result, his family is not secure, and 
he is a little short of peace of mind. 
But boy, what a great guy he is! 

Another agent is particularly well- 
versed in the business and gets along 
with people very well. His principal 
weakness is his lack of a sense of 
proportion; he spends hours and 
hours preparing material for very 
small cases which won’t pay much 
commission. He is always so busy 
that he doesn’t have any time to re- 
flect upon the possibilty that the 
same amount of effort put forth on 
larger cases, or expended in the 
management of his own particular 
enterprise, would substantially in- 
crease his income. 

Another friend of mine is a very 
successful agent in the eyes of his 
fellow underwriters because he 
makes a lot of money. However, I 
don’t know what happens to it be- 
cause he hasn’t saved anything and 
he never seems to have any funds. 






So what good is his large business 
to him? He might be better off if 
he made less, and kept more; ig 
other words, if he took the time t¢ 
manage his finances, so that his in- 
come would do more for himself and 
his family. 

In each of these cases, something 
must be wrong. Something has pre- 
vented the attainment of real suc- 
cess. These people do not seem to 
have taken the time to analyze them- 
selves and their businesses. They 
have either failed to recognize their 
weaknesses or they have failed to 
overcome them. 


Look Yourself in the Eye 


Ji you wish to be successful, you 
must teach yourself how to look 
yourself right in the eye, at fre- 
quent intervals, in order to take 
yourself apart so that you will re- 
cognize your weak spots and take 
positive steps to correct them. Be- 
ing a human being, unlike any other 
person in certain particular ways, 
you can’t expect to follow a pattern 
and you can’t rely on copying any- 
body else. You can’t all of a sudden 
have a mature and profitable busi- 
ness organization. You have to es- 
tablish your own little enterprise in 
your own particular way, acquiring 
your own knowledge, creating your 
own personality, and managing your 
own time. 

If you will do these things, you 
should consistently improve your 
production and your income and 
you should gradually attain a new 
peace of mind from the feeling of 
satisfaction and security which will 
come to you from the knowledge 
that you are the operator of a suc- 
cessful business enterprise, that you 
are your own boss in the ways that 


count, that you are doing a job for 


your clients of which you can be 
justly proud, and that you can meet, 
without fear, all the dangers which 
you may face in the future. 


In closing, it is my belief that 
those who qualify for the Million 
Dollar Round Table have had the 
guts to do these things—to acquire 
knowledqe, to create successful per- 
sonalities, to manage their time 
and, as a direct result, they have 
achieved success and earned a aod 
income under pleasant circum- 
stances. I firmly believe that each of 
you can do likewise. 
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following the winning of the war 
there will be an unprecedented 
sumber of changes of occupation. 
‘ot only the returning service man, 
ut the man who has lifted himself 
wt of his business niche to do war 
york in factory or office will be 
king for a place in business where 
ie can find not only a fair living 
jit satisfaction in the thought that 
e is doing something worth while. 
fo take the first thing that comes 
long means an immediate financial 
eturn but is likely to make further 
hange necessary. Any man who is 
woking forward to postwar change 
pf work owes it to himself to take 
} good look over the working field 
hnd to assay it as best he can in the 
ight of his abilities, needs and de- 
BIres. 


|i THE days of readjustment 


What the Field Offers 


To such a man what has the field 
f life insurance to offer? In the 
irst place, opportunity in or near 
home town. Life insurance 
gencies cover the country, and there 
are company home offices in prac- 
tically every state. Second, a place 
ina growing business. That state- 
nent may be news. With more than 
10 million men in the armed services. 
ll of whom are eligible for National 
Service Life Insurance, it might 
Beem that the war years would find 
wivate life insurance business a bit 
slow. On the contrary, during the 
War years life insurance has made 
1 record of augmented sales! Since 
1941 private life insurance has in- 
creased from a coverage protection 
of 124 billion to 148.4 billion dollars 
at the end of 1944, This huge in- 
crease during the years when the 
principal buyers of life insurance, 
that is, young men, have been out 
‘f the market may need explanation. 


is 





“}A part of the increase can be traced 


0 the fact that insurance for women 
bnd children has grown mightily. A 
bart of it undoubtedly is due to the 
fact that civilians have been making 
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by JOHN HOWE 


more money and that U. S. govern- 
ment agencies such as the U. S. 
Treasury, the O.W.I. and the 
O.P.A. have recommended the buy- 
ing of life insurance as a bulwark 
against dangerous inflation. But 
perhaps the most important factor 
is the valuation by Uncle Sam of a 
serviceman’s life at $10,000. Any 
serviceman may take out a policy 
for that amount. Men and women 
at home, insured for far less, began 
a new appraisal of their value. If a 
serviceman was worth $10,000, how 
about themselves? As a result the 
many civilians are taking out new 
policies, adapted to a new valuation 
of their lives. 

Life insurance is a business which 
has increased during the war and 
which has potentialities for a still 
greater increase in postwar years. It 
is a business that has steadily grown 
during its hundred years of service, 
successfully weathering depressions 
and wars to its highest point, which 
is today. Seventy million Americans 
now hold policies in private life in- 
surance companies, yet experts insist 
that the business has not yet come 
within sight of the saturation point. 


Persons Employed 


About 200,000 persons are em- 
ployed by the business, and these 
are almost equally divided, 100,000 
in home offices; 100,000 out in the 
field as agents. The great majority 
of the agents are men; women have 
never totalled more than 6%. Their 
compensation may be straight com- 
mission or, salary and commission. 

Within the home offices there is 
a great variety of occupations from 
the beginner’s clerical task to the 
expert’s, in many fields. A begin- 
ner’s job here, as in most businesses, 
pays a comparatively small salary. 
On the other hand, it is possible 
thus to make a start without special 
training. The great majority of the 





companies expect and are willing to 
train employees as they work and 
earn, and to promote them to better 
positions as they respond to that 
training. 


Training courses are offered by 
the companies themselves and by the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. Men are guided to the par- 
ticular departments for which their 
abilities fit them. Among the mathe- 
matically gifted there are positions 
as mathematicians, bookkeepers, 
cashiers, accountants, statisticians 
and actuaries. The companies prefer 
to promote their own men but they 
also employ men from outside who 
have specialized in these subjects. 


Specialists Needed 


Specialists are also needed for 
work on investments, on securities, 
on real estate, on housing, on the 
placing of mortgages and on farm 
management. The doctors employed 
and the lawyers, also come from out- 
side fields. Advertising men, public 
relations men, claim men, research 
workers and educational directors 
may be developed within the com- 
panies themselves or called from 
other occupations. In large com- 
panies there are personnel directors 
and various superior positions in 
office management. 


There are more than three hun- 
dred life insurance companies in 
America. Their offices are scattered 
throughout the country. If a man 
must leave or wishes to leave his 
home to settle elsewhere and has had 
life insurance office training, it is 
more than likely that he will be able 
to place himself in his new locality. 
The home offices of life insurance 
companies offer to men a great vari- 
ety of positions, positions that are 
as secure as anything can be in an 
uncertain world, which carry salaries 
at the current market rate and which 
present many opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

(Continued on the next page) 








New Careers Coming—Continued 
It is, however, in the selling end 
of the business that the challenge to 
ambitious men rings a bell. There 
is literally no ceiling to the earn- 
ings of a life insurance agent. From 
the beginning he is dependent upon 
his own efforts. Although he will be 
given guidance by his agency di- 
rector, the success of his work must 
be his personal achievement. Usu- 
ally the men who go into the selling 
of life insurance are those who like 
to meet and be with people, men who 
like to demonstrate to themselves 
day by day their competence in the 


job. 

The majority of life insurance 
agents take their work seriously and 
work hard to get their start and to 
improve it year after year. Curiously 
enough, they come to the selling of 
life insurance at all ages and from 
many occupations. Teachers and 
ministers have left their posts and 
entered the agency field. Often they 
make successful life insurance 
agents. 

Age is usually no barrier to suc- 
cess. An investigation quoted by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau into the ages of leading sales- 


“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what we 


who are now far from home want 


and need. Please send me 25 


copies so that I can pass them on 


to others over here.” 


And SO> in substance, 
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Home Office 


have read numerous letters from our men 
in the armed services, following their 
reading of the Company’s 32 page booklet 
on National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and 
impartial, is always appreciated. That is 
why the life underwriter under arms, his 
buddies, and his loved ones at home, all 
regard Your Life Insurance so highly. It 
is concerned only with the serviceman’s 
life insurance problems. It outlines clear- 
ly the unique benefits of National Service 
life insurance. It urges the serviceman, 
without exception, to retain and convert 
to a permanent plan his government 
policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 
that job done with a minimum of effort. 


Eourraste LIFE OF IOWA 
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Des Moines 





men in four representative com- 
panies showed the following table: 


Youngest Oldest 

Company Leader Leader 
Danie e a bor 26 61 
2 eee eee ele 26 73 
Re Prceaines 29 58 
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“Currently,” the report reads, “‘the 
oldest qualifying member of The 
Million Dollar Round Table” (this 
is an organization composed off 
agents who sell a million dollars or 
more life insurance in a single year) 
“is in his 70’s. The youngest quali- 
fied is 31.” 

The earnings of a life insurance 
agent usually mount from year t 
year. The following table, pub- 
lished by one life insurance com. 
pany, shows the average earnings 
over a ten year period of 40 young 
men who joined the selling force of 
the company without previous ex- 
perience, and who, the company re- 
port says, ‘‘are carving out success 
ful careers.” 

















lst Year Renewal Total 

Written Com- Com-_  Earn- 

Year Business mission mission ings 
1 $128,000 $1,920 0 $1,920 
2 173,000 2,595 $174 2,769 
3 189,000 2,835 395 3,230 
4 194,000 2,910 624 3,534 
5 221,000 3,315 836 4,151 
0 241,000 3,615 1,988 5,603 
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In ck 
As in the home office work forfnecessa 
the life insurance business there arefmust b 
many training courses given to aid {The fir: 
agents. An ambitious man may take kareful 
a course of study in life insurance the abi 
selling which, if he qualifies, gives/be succ 
him the right to the designationjwork. | 
C.L.U.—Chartered Life Under-lting rea 
writer. Men who have earned this}1923 tc 
designation feel that the course haskareer, 
aided their work, increased theirfisted — 
earnings and in some cases it hasonstru 
resulted in promotion to a position{I shoul 
as director of an agency or a man-lupon 
agership of agencies within the of-throug!] 
fices of the companies. was en 
James A. Fulton, president of the didn’t 
Life Insurance Association ofknew r 
America and president of the Home us rea 
Life Insurance Company of Newbea su 
York, sums up his estimate of thejabilitie 
advantages of selling life insurancejvery c: 
in reply to the question: The sz 
“If I were starting again what)plicabl 
would I look for in life for a life voca 
work? What should I want andfversed 
where would I find it? success 
(Continued on page 60) he can 
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62 NE of the most difficult deci- 
p : sions, and yet most important, 
the that we are called upon to 
nake is that of selecting our voca- 
ion, or life’s work. Occasionally 
» person, while still very young, 
eels the call to do some specific 
york and he is in position to begin 
is training early so as to be 
quipped to tackle that job and carry 
t through to success and full frui- 
ion. However, in many, many 
ases, the opposite condition is prev- 
lent and we find ourselves drifting 
tround from pillar to post, gener- 
lly dissatisfied, and our efforts of no 
bvail as far as contributing anything 
worthwhile to society or creating any 
yf the world’s goods for ourselves 
hnd loved ones. If every person 
vould take more careful inventory 
f his prospective vocation and 
ings Pnalyze carefully the opportunities 
$1,920pfiered, the latter condition could 
2,769mot possibly exist. 

3,230 
3,534 
4,151 
5,603 
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Choosing a Vocation 


In choosing a vocation there are 

k forMecessarily a number of things that 
‘e arefmust be taken into consideration. 
o aid |The first would be that of making a 
, take kareful estimate of self in relation to 
rance the abilities and talents needed to 
gives |be successful in a particular line of 

1ation|work. For instance, when I was get- 
nder-|ting ready to leave my home town in 
d this/1923 to embark upon an academic 
se haskareer, one of my best friends in- 
theirsisted that I sttidy medicine. He 

it haskonstructed a line of reasons why 
sition{] should be a doctor, mostly based 
man-upon the remuneration received 
1e of-'through such a profession, but he 
was entirely wrong about it all. He 

of thedidn’t know me as intimately as I 
n ofknew myself. I knew that for vari- 
Home us reasons R. G. Nixon could never 
New be a successful doctor. Those likes, 

of thejabilities, and talents needed for this 
irancejvery careful training were missing. 
The same line of reasoning is ap- 
what)plicable to Life Insurance Selling as 

a life, vocation. Unless a person is well 
t andjversed in the factors that enter into 
successful Life Underwriting, and 
he can satisfy himself that he is the 
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Why I Like 


possessor of those factors, he is 
doomed to failure and should never 
enter this highly specialized field. 


Qualifications Necessary 


First of all, he must be industri- 
ous, for selling Life Insurance is by 
no means a lazy man’s job. He must 
be willing to burn the midnight oil 
if it becomes necessary and be will- 
ing to surrender his own time to 
meet the convenience of his prospect. 
Selling Life Insurance is not a job 
that can be restricted to hours be- 
tween 8:00 A.M. and 6:00 P.M. 
Are you industrious and are you 
willing to work overtime? If you 
are, you have qualified that far. 

Second, and perhaps a more im- 
portant factor, is that of complete 
honesty. Just as you expect to hear 
sound doctrine and wise interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures from your 
pastor, so is Mr. Prospect taking 
you completely into his confidence. 
Are you honest yourself, and can 
you be just as honest with your 
client? Are you capable of putting 
each prospect in your own position 
and advising him as you would self ? 

The third factor is training. In 
my community there is a representa- 
tive of another company who has 
been dabbling around with insurance 
for thirty years. He is the possessor 
of the factor industry, but I am 
sorry to say that he does not know 
the meaning of honesty. His idea 
is to sell them under any condition, 
but sell them. He knows no more 
about his merchandise than he did 
when he started, more than thirty 
years ago. Naturally, this competi- 
tor is not a successful Life Under- 
writer, and he never will be. He 
will not be trained. Are you willing 





to study diligently and learn all the 
correct answers to the innumerable, 
but still very important questions 
that will come up from time to time? 

Another factor is that of being 
able to create and maintain a real 
interest in your prospect—an inter- 
est that goes far beyond the mere 
commission that you receive in sell- 
ing him. This interest requires sym- 
pathy on your part when he meets 
with reverses, sympathy when he 
wants to lapse the contract and call 
the whole thing a dismal mistake, 
sympathy when he appears indiffer- 
ent and negligent about meeting the 
premiums, sympathy toward every 
problem that becomes his in connec- 
tion with his endeavor to finish the 
job that you helped him to start. Do 
you possess the quality of compas- 
sion, or are you only interested in 
bettering your own self at the ex- 
pense of your prospect? Can you 
create and maintain an interest in 
Mr. Policyholder long after the con- 
tract becomes a reality? If you can, 
you are the possessor of a very im- 
portant factor that will ultimately 
brand you as a successful Life Un- 
derwriter. 


Advantages 


I realize that there are many 
others, but we will assume that if a 
person is willing to really work in- 
dustriously at his task, is honest in 
all his dealings with his fellowmen, 
is anxious to become trained and 
skilled at the job, and is vitally in- 
terested and concerned about the 
welfare of his clients, then he is the 
possessor of these tools necessary 
for becoming a successful and out- 
standing Underwriter. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Why | Like Life—Continued 


What are the advantages of sell- 
ing Life Insurance as a Vocation? 
In answering this question, we must 
consider the things that this vocation 
offers in relation to the things looked 
for in any position. 

The first thought is whether the 
Vocation of Selling Life Insurance 
offers the compensation needed to 
take care of yourself and those de- 





pendent upon you. If the time ele- 
ment is carefully studied, I feel sure 
that no vocation offers more. 


Personal Experiences 


To prove this point, I will have 
to relate my own personal experi- 
ence. For a period of nine years I 
served as a teacher and Administra- 
tor in the schools of Owen County. 
During those years my gross income 





Modern youth is adaptable 
to changing conditions—and to 
appeal, the life insurance plan 
offered them should also have 
this quality. 

The Lincoln National Life 
has a policy especially tailored 
to the changing needs of young 
men and women—The 23 Year 
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Its Name Indicates Its Character 


Endowment. This contract, 
issued only on a nonpartici- 
pating basis, offers five useful 
exchange options at maturity. 
It is offered to standard risks 
only in amounts of $1500 or 
more. 

This special policy furnishes 
LNL men an ideal entree to the 
young peoples’ market. 


Indiana 
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amounted to 





$12,120 or an averas 
annual income of $1360. On June ] 
1944 I completed eight full years j 
the Life Insurance business and dy 
ing those eight years my average an 


nual income was $4325, or mor 
than three times the annual incom 
from teaching school. During th 
last four years my average annu; 
income has been $7650. In additioy 
to all of this, I have created a bus 
ness during these eight years 

nets me in the neighborhood 9 
$3000 a year from renewals, a busi 
ness that has a potential income 9 


$25,000 to $30,000 if I were to ce field fo 


\ME 

of the 
pan of 
dent of 
tion of 
May 4 
of Lif 
tribute 


or sever my connection with Tig’”* f 
Ohio National. ages 
; ; : .  gthe pre 
Yes, I like the insurance busineg),,. face 
because it has been good to me. { 
has made it possible for me to enjg 
the comforts and luxury of a fig 
modern home, our home. It hg «1 jf, 
made it possible for the three of uff ney a: 
my fine companion, my son and ng wns b 
to enjoy a fine vacation when we fel ine Na 
the need, without having to worffpa\-. p 
whether we should eat hamburgeg y4; Jo 
or steaks. It is possible for me  jcylarl 
provide a means whereby my sO} jn rela 
can be exposed to any type of educa plan fc 


tion that he may desire. Life Insu portan 
ance selling has made it possible fo! yothin: 
me to be a greater steward in God’ ails 6 
Kinedom and for me to have a ney jncura: 
and greater vision of what is right transla 
Yes, one of the advantages of Liff which 
Insurance selling is that it afford! pave 1 
the individual the opportunity td the wa 
earn far more than he can earn i 


yanies 

any other vocation and by so doing 0% 
he is able to do the very best possijand 4 
ble job for the well being of thos war by 
whom he loves and are dependen' «pe 
upon him. purch: 
action 

Rendering Service They 

finance 

The second question, “Is it a Vo poolec 


cation in which I can render servict indivi 
to my fellowman and society?” T¢ saving 
my way of thinking, this is the great; sult o 
est advantage of Life Insurance sell) life in 
ing as a Vocation and it shoul 

greatly overshadow the former ad 

vantage. Monuments are not erecte¢ 

to our memory because we are abk “It 
to create vast estates and large store of lif 
of this world’s goods. Rather the can pe 
have been erected to commemorat4a kee 
those little acts of service that wdlife i 


rendered in behalf of our fellow] that t 
man. Jesus Christ was poor in term ciatio 
(Continued on page 50) value 
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ncomy 4\\1ES A. FULTON, President 
1S OM Joi the Home Life Insurance Com- 
ditiol pany of New York and also Presi- 
bel dent of the Life Insurance Associa- 
USE tion of America in addressing on 
a 4 \lay 4 the Washington Association 
e “of Life Underwriters, paid high 
. tribute to the contribution which the 
— field forces of American life insur- 
to ag 


nh Tegence companies have made to the 
Gwar effort and discussed some of 
_ the problems which they are going 
ISINE# io face after the war. 
ne. 
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Tribute 


“Life insurance salesmen because 
they are not only patriotic Ameri- 
cans but because they are one of 
the Nation’s best group of salesmen, 
have played a major part in every 
war loan drive and have been par- 
ticularly conspicuous in their work 
in relation to the salary deduction 
plan for the sale of war bonds. Im- 
portant as this contribution is, it is 
nothing like as significant as the re- 
sults of the cumulative work of life 
insurance salesmen over the years 
translated into the contribution 
which the companies themselves 
have been able to make in financing 
the war effort. Life insurance com- 
panies have purchased approxi- 
mately sixteen billion eight hundred 
and ninety-three million dollars of 
war bonds. 

“People tend to think of these 
purchases as representine the trans- 
actions of large financial institutions. 
They forget the fact that these large 
financial institutions are but the 
ta Vo pooled savings of tens of millions of 
servic individual Americans and that those 
?” T¢ savings have come about as the re- 
2 great} sult of the effort and ingenuity of 
ice sell) life insurance salesmen. 


should 

rer ad Remembering 

erectec 

ire ab “It is obvious from the amount 


e store of life insurance which the Ameri- 
er the can people purchased, that they have 
‘moratqa keen appreciation of the value of 
hat walife insurance. I doubt sometimes 
fellow] that they do have as keen an appre- 
n tern ciation of the tremendous social 

value of the sales forces of Ameri- 
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by JAMES A. FULTON 
President Home Life, New York 


can life insurance. Part of that is 
our own fault. People have a tend- 
ency to remember unpleasant 
things and forget experiences which 
are satisfactory. If you find a man 
who doesn’t think too well of life 
insurance underwriters as a group, 
you will generally find a man who 
has had an unsatisfactory or un- 
pleasant experience with some in- 
dividual life insurance salesman. We 
might as well be frank and acknowl- 
edge that in the past there have been 
far too many representatives of life 
insurance companies, who, because 
of their unfitness for the business, 
or lack of proper training or direc- 
tion, were bound to produce unsatis- 
factory reactions in the people they 
attempted to sell. 

“This was especially true of the 
period in the late twenties and early 
thirties when companies attempted 





INTERNATIONAL CLAIM 
ASSOCIATION 


Annual Meeting Cancelled 


OUIS L. GRAHAM, Secretary 

of the International Claim Asso- 
ciation, following the March meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of 
the Association scheduled for next 
September will not be held unless 
there is a material change in the 
situation during the next few 
months. The Executive Committee 
will, however, meet from time to 
time as circumstances warrant. 

In the event that the annual meet- 
ing is not held the reports from the 
yarious committees and other ma- 
terial of interest to member com- 
panies will appear as usual in the 
Year Book which is published each 
Fall. The various committees are of 
course continuing their work and 
reports of their activities are sent 
to member companies from time to 
time. 


ue SELECTING AGENTS 


what they called mass recruiting 
methods and placed too much re- 
liance in number of representatives 
rather than in the quality of the 
representatives. 


Post War Expansion 


“We hope that soon this war will 
be over and millions of men will 
come back from service or will leave 
war jobs-and many of them must 
find new vocations. 

“This will give American life in- 
surance a great chance to add to its 
already fine sales organization and 
to have the pick of American man- 
hood from which to choose. It 
would be a tragedy indeed if any 
Company was tempted to revert to 
mass recruiting which proved so 
costly and unproductive when it was 
tried. I suggest that those responsi- 
ble for the selection and direction of 
our sales forces should adopt five 
fundamental rules to guide them in 
their activities. 


Guiding Principles 


“1. Never to employ any man or 
woman except by intelligent selec- 
tive processes it seemed clear that he 
had the required degree of charac- 
ter, intelligence and energy to make 
it reasonably probable that he would 
succeed. 

“2. Never to allow any represen- 
tative to approach a prospect until 
he had enough training to make sure 
that he could do the job intelligently. 

“3. To see that every representa- 
tive has constant intelligent field di- 
rection. 

“4. Never to start a representa- 
tive except on a basis which would 
assure that he had an income which 
would keep him on a sound basis and 
enable him to maintain his proper 
place in his community. 

“5. To eliminate promptly any 
representative who cannot justify a 
living income. 

“We face a period of great oppor- 
tunity, but also a period of great 
responsibility, and I hope our busi- 
ness will live up to both the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility.” 
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Acacia Mutual Life pee 
SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
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2 
ACACIA 76th Annual Report from the pen of President William Montgomery is virtually 
three reports in one—a report of facts and figures—a report on the stewardship of Acacia’s management 


—and a report on Acacia’s business principles, particularly as they apply to the relations of the company 
with its Fieldmen. 


Mr. Montgomery explains, in a most interesting manner, the philosophy and plans that have so long 
served as a foundation for the program under which Acacia Fieldmen work—a program that provides 
them with unparalleled opportunity for prosperity and happiness today and which guarantees them security 
and contentment in old age. Making possible the fulfillment of these ideals—which today, more than ever, 
represent the ambition of every man—has made Acacia’s Agent’s Contract the most attractive in the land. 


Small wonder that our Fieldmen have the highest average annual production of any company. 


Acacia’s 76th Annual Report tells the story of the company that has always dared to pioneer—a story you 
will want to read. A post card request will bring it to you. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


William Montgomery, President Home Office: 51 Louisiana Avenue, Washington 1, D. C. 
Branch Offices in 60 Principal Cities 
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HILE the danger of a serious 
inflation has increased in the 
Past year and is now at the high point 
{ the war period, certain deflation- 
ry forces exist in our present 
conomy and also present a for- 
nidable threat to the nation’s pros- 
ects for postwar stability and 
rosperity. 

This is the consensus of a major- 
ty of seventeen of the nation’s 
itstanding economists, participat- 
ing in a symposium of the Life 
nsurance Companies in America. 
Their opinions are of especial 
significance at this time in view of 
the victorious conclusion of the 
European war and add emphasis to 
their recommendations for the need 
of speedy action on reconversion by 
business as well as by the Govern- 
ment. 


= 


Cost of Living Views 


Despite the existence of deflation- 
ary forces, however, most of the 
economists regard the danger of in- 
|flation as the more threatening of 

ly the two, and this is reflected in their 
it views on the prospects for the cost 
of living trend. They expect prices 


y to creep up in the six-month period 
after the defeat of Germany, with 
the majority believing that the cost 

1g of living at the end of this period 

i will show gains running to about 5 


per cent. Some look for no im- 
ty portant changes in this period while 
r, a few think that the gain will be 
j more than 10 per cent. 

; In contrast with this generally 
hopeful view regarding the nation’s 
nearby prospects for continuing to 
‘hold prices under control and pre- 

7 venting a runaway rise in the cost 
of living, the experts show no uni- 
form conviction regarding how the 
cost of living will compare with the 
present six months after the defeat 
of Japan. Replies range from a de- 
cline of 5-10 per cent to one esti- 
mate of a gain of 50 per cent. 
Another of the economists expresses 
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INFLATION AHEAD 


the belief that the cost of living will 
be more than double what it is today 
within three years after the end of 
the wars. 


Experts Who Participated 


The seventeen economists who 
participated in the poll are: 





HERE'S HOW THE EXPERTS 
FIGURE THE OUTLOOK 


Here is a birdseye view of what the 
majority of the experts think of the inflation 
situation and the outlook, based on the poll 
of 17 leading economists by the Life Insur- 
ance Companies in America: 

Q. Has the danger of a serious inflation 
increased or decreased in the last year? 

A. Increased. 

Q. What are the principal inflation-mak- 
ing forces at present? 

A. Pressure for higher wages, the extent 
of the Government's reliance on the com- 
mercial banking system for helping to 
finance the war, record liquid funds ac- 
cumulated by individuals, civilian shortages. 

Q. Is the present control program suffi- 
cient to keep these inflationary forces in 
check? 

A. Doubtful, unless it is strengthened. 

Q. What new or additional action would 
you recommend for strengthening the anti- 
inflation program? 

(1) By the Government? 

A. Aim for a balanced budget and cut 
spending, hasten reconversion, reduce 
reliance on the banks for financing ex- 
penditures. 

(2) By individuals? 

A. Continued saving until volume produc- 

tion of peacetime goods is attained. 
(3) By business? 

A. Speed reconversion. 

Q. Are there deflation-making forces 
present in our economy which will tend to 
counter-balance the forces making for in- 
flation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are these principal deflation- 
making forces? 

A. Government-owned surpluses of goods, 
cutbacks and the inevitable readjustments 
they involve, expanded productive capacity 
in some lines. 

Q. What do you think the cost of living 
will be compared with the present? 

(1) Six months after the defeat of Germany? 

A. Higher—5 per cent or less. 

(2) Six months after the defeat of Japan? 

A. Uncertain. 


Professor Charles C. Abbott, 
Harvard Business School ; Brigadier 
General Leonard P. Ayres, Cleve- 
land Trust Company; Professor 
Jules Blackman, New York Univer- 
sity ; Leo Cherne, Research Institute 
of America, Inc.; J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst, 20th Century Fund; Dr. 
Lionel D. Edie; Martin R. Gains- 
brugh, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board; Dean Calvin B. Hoover, 
School of Arts and Sciences, Duke’ 
University; Professor Edwin W. 
Kemmerer, Princeton University; 
Professor Fritz Machlup, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; Stacy May, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc.; Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, Brook- 
ings Institution; John H. Riddle, 
Bankers Trust Company, New 
York; Rufus S. Tucker, General 
Motors. Corporation; Robert B. 
Warren, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton; Professor Ray B. 
Westerfield, Yale University; An- 
drew W. Zelomek, International 
Statistical Bureau. 


Deflationary Forces 


The two principal deflation-mak- 
ing forces, according to the experts, 
are the inevitable cutbacks in war 
orders and the widespread readjust- 
ments they will involve, and the 
huge surpluses of goods and com- 
modities accumulated for the prose- 
cution of the war, mainly by the 
Government. One of the economists 
estimates merchantable war sur- 
pluses of all kinds at as much as 
$20 billions. 

Expanded productive capacity in 
a number of lines to meet war pro- 
duction needs is given as another 
important potential deflation-making 
factor. Another of these forces re- 
volves around consumer attitudes— 
the possibility that consumers may 
hang on to savings and wait for new 
and improved models of consumer 
goods, that they may wait for lower 
prices particularly in areas where 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Inflation—Continued 
prices have soared, and that they 
may be wary of reconversion and 
postwar unemployment. 

Other potential deflationary 
forces listed include the following: 

Shift of war workers from war 
plants, from areas where it will be 
uneconomic to continue such plants. 
Along with this, the prospect that 
millions of people will be forced to 
seek new occupations and that mil- 
lions of families and individuals 
must move to other communities. 

Inevitable delays in reconversion 
and demobilization. 

The huge labor force eventually 
to be employed. 

General taxation system that 
tends to discourage investment, and 


postponement of replacement and 
investment because of uncertainty. 

Scarcity of materials (e.g. lum- 
ber) needed for early resumption of 
building construction and other lines 
that are elastic in supplying jobs. 

Squeeze on profits between fixed 
prices and rising wages. 

A number of the economists be- 
lieve that these situations require 
action. Among the recommendations 
made are: Stockpiling of a few stra- 
tegic items to help remove some of 
the pressure of surpluses on the mar- 
kets; better coordination between 
price and wage policies; change in 
the attitude of Government toward 
business; survey postwar labor 
needs in problem areas and encour- 
age shift of labor from surplus to 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Passing our Fortieth milestone is important 
as historical record, but what happens in 
the next forty years and after is plenty 


important too. That’s the focal point for 
“Men of Anico” responsible for its past, 
present, and future history. They’ve re- 
solved to make the future history more 
brilliant than the glowing past of Anico. 


What better proof of stability, progress, 
and strength could anyone want? 
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tight labor areas, postwar; tax and 
tariff reforms; controlled release of 
surpluses into the domestic market, 
to be used either as an anti-infla- 
tionary or anti-deflationary instru- 
ment. 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


Informal Conferences 


M°: 
Wal 
petr leu 
rubber, 

EVERAL informal conferences iries, wl 

for the discussion of currentgrecruiti 
problems of life insurance comg!ViUcs, 
panies will be held by members ¢ Northw 
the American Life Convention durgance © 
ing the next several weeks it wag Uthe 
announced by Laurence F. Leg actively 
president of the Convention, ogthe post 











June re: vertisin 
Tentative plans for the forthcomgto”, 1 

ing conferences were taken up ails, ¢ 

the meeting of the Executive Comp @ls of 

mittee of the American Life Congreport 

vention held at the Edgewater Beac 

Hotel, Chicago, on May 21 and 2 D 

The decision to hold these confer 

ences was prompted by the possi} Heav 


bility that if the Convention held agand mé 
Annual Meeting this year it woulc!or eng 
probably be in rather skeleton formdustrial 
compared with the very full andstrvey, 
well balanced programs covering alfofficials 
phases of the life insurance industryjob off 
and its legal, financial, agency andwith a 
industrial sections that have featuredand rec 
past gatherings of the American Lifetions by 
Convention. Under present regulajKecord 
tions, as promulgated by the Offiedlege alt 
of Defense Transportation an An-!rom 
nual Meeting of the scope of pastcalled | 
gatherings of the Convention wouldration 
not be possible. officials 
While present plans for the in 
formal conferences have not ad: 
vanced sufficiently for a detailecd __ 
announcement to be made at this The 
time it is probable there will be nqand th 
fixed programs for any of thes¢liouseh 
meetings. Member company executive 
tives in the immediate neighborhoodPt'som 
of the meeting places will have th hesel 
opportunity for discussion  with|ad s 
other life insurance company officerg"tail 
on various subjects that are the muj"*@Vy 
tual concern of all in the business|P!acem 
Of course, all of these informal! the 
gatherings will strictly conform taUstry 
the wishes of the Office of Defenseplannit 
Transportation, attendance — being/Uture 
held well within the bounds set for ‘Che 
such meetings. eal in 
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M OST promising sources of post- 
war jobs are the automobile, 
petroleum, electrical, plastic, food, 
rubber, and farm equipment indus- 
tries, which are already aggressively 
irrengrecruiting personnel for postwar ac- 
compivities, according to a survey by 
arg qfgNorthwestern National Life Insur- 
1 durgance Company. 

Other business fields which are 
actively planning and recruiting for 
the postwar period are insurance, ad- 
vertising, retailing, air transporta- 


"ences 











hcomgtion, refrigeration, and chemical 
up agirms, according to placement off- 
Comfcials of 116 universities and colleges 
Corgteporting in the survey. 

Beac Bae 

nd 2 Demand for Statisticians 
onfer , ee ee 
possi Heavy demand for statisticians 
eld anand market analysis workers, and 


woulcior engineering graduates to do in- 
.formdustrial research, is found by the 
ll andsurvey, in which college placement 
ing al}' officials report from three to ten 
dustry job offers per available graduate, 
y an with aggressive advance ‘planning 
aturedand recruiting for peacetime opera- 
n Lifetions by major American businesses. 
egula Records and qualifications of col- 
Offic lege alumni due for early discharge 
n Agiirom military service are being 
f pastcalled for by employers and corpo- 
wouldration “scouts,” some placement 
officials report. 


he in- ; 

ot ad: Radio and Electronics 

etailec ig. : ; ; 
at this [he fields of radio and electronics 


be natnd the manufacture of electrical 
theseiousehold equipment are especially 
execu-*tive in planning and recruiting 


srhoodPersonnel for postwar activity; 
ve theDiesel engine manufacturers, rail- 

with0ad supply industries, and many 
officerg'etail concerns are anticipating 
he mujeavy postwar business, college 
isinessPlacement officials report. Colleges 


forma} the south find the petroleum in- 

srm talustry is the most active field in 

YefensePlanning and recruiting for the 
being} Uture. 

set for) Chemical, electrical, and mechan- 

cal industries seem to be the most 
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agg pressive in anticipating postwar 


activity,” reports Princeton Uni- 
versity’s school of engineering. 
“We find aircraft, rubber, and 


oil industries, retailing, certain fields 
of teaching, and social services 
planning aggressively and recruiting 
personnel for postwar activity,” 
says the report from Boston Uni- 
versity, while Bowdoin College 
names industrial research and the 
field of distribution, including sales 
and advertising. And says the place- 
ment department of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, ‘All the industries we come 
in contact with appear to be very 
confident as to their postwar activity, 
except those organized for war 
work only.” 


Plastic Industries 


Columbia University’s school of 
business finds the most vigorous 
planning and recruiting for postwar 
activity among various plastic in- 


dustries and the automotive and 
rubber industries. Temple Uni- 
versity lists, in the order named, 
electrical, insurance, publishing, rub- 
ber, airline, and liquor industries, 
while Rutgers University reports 


insurance companies as the most 
active in planning and recruiting for 
the future. 

“Larger 


firms are looking for 
statisticians 


and market research 
workers,” says Drake University’s 
school of commerce and _ finance, 
while Marquette University’s col- 
lege of engineering finds the field 
of electronics application to be ag- 
gressive in anticipating postwar ac- 


tivity. Northwestern University’s 
school of engineering lists, in the 
order named, manufacturers of 


automobiles, Diesel engines, and har- 
vesting machines, and also contract- 
ing firms as vigorously anticipating 
postwar activity, while the Univer- 
sity of Illinois lists makers of auto- 
mobiles, electric household appli- 
ances, and farm equipment. 

Sales engineers are in demand, 
according to Stevens Institute of 


POSTWAR JOBS 


Technology, and the University of 
Cincinnati’s college of engineering 
reports, “In our district the auto- 
motive, refrigeration, and railroad 
industries are the most vigorous in 
anticipating postwar activity.” 

Ohio State’s college of commerce 
lists retail merchandising, air trans- 
portation, insurance, and the field 
of market analysis as the most ac- 
tive in postwar planning and re- 
cruiting. 


Accounting and Selling 


Accounting, statistics, and market 
analysis are especially active post- 
war fields at present, according to 
the University of Michigan’s school 
of business administration. Notre 
Dame University’s school of com- 
merce is having the heaviest call in 
fields of accounting and selling, 
while St. Louis University’s school 
of commerce finds in its contacts 
with employers that accounting is 
the most promising postwar field 
for its graduates. 

The University of Kentucky’s 
college of commerce finds the most 
active demand and the most aggres- 
sive postwar planning going on 
among motor companies and com- 
panies manufacturing business ma- 
chines and electrical goods, while 
consumers’ food industries are re- 
ported an active field of postwar 
demand by the University of Ala- 
bama, which also states that execu- 


tives from insurance, accounting, 
and general industrial fields have 


been in touch with its placement 
authorities concerning postwar em- 
ployees. 


Oil Industries 


The University of Texas’ school 
of business administration finds 
greatest postwar planning and re- 
cruiting activity among oil indus- 
tries, airlines, and public accounting 
firms and also lists petroleum, elec- 
trical, and chemical fields as very 
active, the survey states. 
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When you really need a friend - - 


FLUCTUATING, 
WORK WEEK 4 








(ecH) LABOR LAW REPORTS 


Here in CCH's practical LABOR LAW REPORTS 
is provided swift, complete, and dependable 
coverage of “labor law." Its informative weekly 
issues span the whole work-a-day world of stat- 
utes, regulations, rulings, court and administrative 
decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions con- 
cerning the important federal and state regulation 
of labor relations and wage-hour problems. 


Coverage includes: Wage and Salary Stabi- 
lization Law, War Labor Disputes Act, Overtime 
Pay Order, National Labor Relations Act, Fair 







LAW REPORTS 


Labor Standards Act, anti-discrimination laws, 
public contracts laws relating to wages and hours, 
anti-injunction laws, state labor relations acts, 
state wage and hour laws, etc. 


Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, in- 
terpretative bulletins, and court decisions are like- 
wise promptly reported. Thus, subscribers always 
have the last word, the newest development, the 
latest twist and turn of events of interest or im- 
portance in the field of ‘labor law."’ 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; ING, 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
EMPIRE STATE BLOG., NEW YORK 1.+ 214N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO! » MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON¢ 
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POLICY LOANS AND INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


N A recent edition of your Weekly 

Life Bulletin you indicated the 
amount of premium notes and loans 
outstanding with respect to the 
amount of insurance in force for the 
years 1932 and 1944. Can you sup- 
ply us with comparable figures for 
the intervening years? 








000 
Loans Omitted In Force 
$3,805,000 1932 $109,073,000 
3,769,356 1933 103,228,000 
3657775 1934 104,639,000 
3,539,609 1935 106,619,000 
3,411,194 1936 111,107,000 
3,399,484 1937 115,546,000 
3,388,933 1938 118,133,000 
3,247,671 1939 120,460,000 
3,090,876 1940 123,692,000 
2,919,078 1941 131,338,000 
2,682,710 1942 133,211,000 
2,350,000 1943 139,000,000 
1,870,000 1944 149,000,000 


WHAT IS GOOD WILL? 


S THERE any essential difference 

in arriving at the value of a life in- 
surance general agency and a general 
insurance agency? It is customary 
in the sale of general imsurance 
agencies other than life to base the 
sales price on one year or two years, 
plus a sum for good will. Is it cus- 


tomary in the sale of a life insur- 





ance general agency to evaluate the 
good will of the agency aside from 
the renewal commissions, which 
commissions are a matter of contract 
between the company and the gen- 
eral agent? 


You ask a question which is al- 
ways a very difficult one to answer ; 


namely, what constitutes “good 
will” in a business. 
JULY 2, 1945 


XLIM 


First of all, as a general observa- 
tion, it is hardly likely that any 
agency plant would have a good will 
value in addition to the capitalized 
value of its earnings unless that 
agency were a very large and im- 
portant one in its locality and whose 
reputation was outstanding. This 
would be applicable in general insur- 
ance agencies and in life insurance 
agencies also. We do not have on 
hand sufficient information of a 
specific nature to tell you what has 
happened in cases where general 
agencies, life and other, have been 
involved in a sale but a comparison 
on this basis would be of interest 
and value, and this of course is 
standard procedure; that is, com- 
parison. 

It has been said that before a 
good will value can exist it must be 
shown that expected future yearly 
profits will exceed normal hire of 
invested capital in the industry in 
question, because this normal hite 
can be obtained by capital at any 
time without payment of a premium. 
Payment for good will is equivalent 
to the payment of a premium. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the valuation of 
good will involves a determination 
of the present value of an enter- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for. reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our “News Readers" (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of "Service" inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 














. 


prise’s excess earning power. Ele- 
ments are sometimes included in 
good will which are not related to 
it in any way; also, there is some- 
times the failure to recognize good 
will where it exists, but in small 
organizations a value which might 
ordinarily be considered as good 
will no doubt is due to the abil- 
ity of the owner and would thus 
directly show up in the excess profits 
over and above what other like or- 
ganizations would be showing. If 
the total profits are capitalized, then 
it also follows that the element of 
good will is included already in that 
capitalization and there is no sepa- 
rate or extra payment to be made 
on its account. It is a very difficult 
thing to determine therefore exactly 
where actual earnings stop and good 
will commences and this can be de- 
termined accurately only if compari- 
sons are made with similar organi- 
zations under similar conditions to 
strike averages. 

There are some court definitions 
to the effect that good will is to be 
identified with location, reputation, 
commercial standing, and so on. 
However, it is not always possible 
to reconcile definitions with the 
methods commonly accepted by 
courts, which quite often measure 
the value of good will by some mul- 
tiple of the excess of average annual 
profits for a period of past years in 
excess of interest on invested capital 
plus the cost of management. There 
are many other general explanations 
that are applicable but perhaps it can 
best be said that good will must be 
determined on an individual basis 
and that sometimes there is no such 
thing. 

The foregoing comments of neces- 
sity are generalizations because we 
do not have on hand sufficient in- 
formation regarding the specific case 


at hand to give any further com- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company was “born” in the 
modern City of Saint Paul back in 1880. 





Saint Paul has made rapid strides since then and is especially 


proud of its new, modern buildings. 


Having been "raised" in Saint Paul, the Minnesota Mutual Life 


Insurance Company has kept in tempo with the city . . 


. with its 


modern “agency practices" and helps to agents. 


the MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





Service Information—Continued 
ments. The best suggestion we can 
make is that ~ou communicate with 
a consulting actuary who is familiar 
with calculating these values. In 
other words, an expert accountant 
with definite life insurance actuarial 
experience is necessary to determine 
the items that would go into a de- 
cision concerning the value of a par- 
ticular life insurance agency plant. 


INSURANCE AT AGE 77 


N THE feature “Service Informa- 

tion” appearing in the January is- 
sue of Best’s Life News, on page 27, 
we gave a list of companies which 
were willing to consider applicants 
over 65 years of age. In so doing 
we indicated that the only company, 
so far as we knew that would con- 
sider applicants over age 70, was the 
Occidental Life of Los Angeles, Cal. 

We have been advised by the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind., through 
one of its Agencies, that that com- 
pany will consider applicants up to 
age 75. Our informant further 
states that only a short time ago the 
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company issued a $10,000 Ordinary 
Life plan to an applicant age 77. 
This may be a record. If any of our 
readers know of any company issu- 
ing a policy to a person older than 
this we would appreciate being ad- 
vised of same. 


TAX SIMPLIFICATION 


N ALL but the simplest cases, in- 

come is not a crystal-clear, objec- 
tive fact like a multiplication table. 
It is an end result that is obtained 
after many steps have been taken, 
each involving in some manner an 
exercise of judgment, or a plain 
guess, or in some cases a hopeful 
prayer. This is always true of busi- 
ness income. The technique of ac- 
counting involves frequent resort to 
what may be regarded either as 
judgment or more or less well-in- 
formed guessing. The figure which 
the accounting procedure produces 
under the rubric “net income” can 
be accepted as valid only on the 
assumption that the judgments made 
down the line were reasonably sound. 


If there were to be a tax rate of 
only 5 or 10 per cent on business 
income, the consequences of varia- 
tions in judgment would not be too 





serious. But when it is proposed to | 


take almost the whole of what is 
determined to be income, the 
methods of determining that in- 
come acquire great significance. The 
combination of attempted precision 
and of personal judgments, whicii 
can never be actually precise, are 
reminiscent of the man who stepped 
off the distance around his field and 
then used seven-place logarithms to 
calculate the area. 

These comments lead to the con- 
clusion that progress could be made 
toward greater certainty in business 
taxation if the tax authorities were 
to accept the results of established 
business accounting for tax pur- 
poses. While it would still be true 
that income, as ascertained by such 
accounting, would be only a careful 
approximation, taxpayers would 
enjoy as much certainty as would 
be possible and they would be spared 
the ill effects that necessarily flow 
from an arbitrary disregard of these 
established methods. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


STATEMENT on “Private 
A txtereise” accepted by the 


International Business Confer- 
ence at Rye, N. Y., last November, 
has been approved by the National 
Chamber’s Board of Directors, with 
directions for wide distribution. 

Proposed by the United States 
de.egation to the Rye Conference 
and accepted by the Plenary Session 
as an addendum to the Section Re- 
port on Private Enterprise, the 
statement says: 

“The American delegation is 
wholeheartedly committed to private 
enterprise in preference to govern- 
ment enterprise; to free enterprise 
in preference to controlled enter- 
prise; and to competitive enterprise 
in preference to monopolistic enter- 
prise. This is because the American 
people proudly cherish in their 
hearts the traditions of self-reliance, 
liberty, and equal opportunity which 
are involved in those preferences 
and which have been the funda- 
mentals of their political and eco- 
nomic system. 

We think this is best for us as a 
nation. We frankly acknowledge 
that other nations may follow other 
courses than the one we take. Our 
course, aS we see it, is to produce 
freely and trade among our various 
communities as we always have, as 
private enterprisers, and in that ca- 
pacity and in that spirit to trade 
with other peoples in other lands in 
so far as may be, without handicap 
or prejudice or discrimination. To 
the extent that other nations’ eco- 
nomic policies differ from our own, 
difficulties may arise; to the solution 
of these difficulties we pledge our 
earnest attention and cooperation ; 
but we cannot conscientiously part 
with our birthright, in so far as con- 
cerns our own participation in in- 
ternational trade. 


We recognize that in our own 
short history, the principles on 
which our American concepts are 
based have been broadly applied to 
accommodate the expansion of gov- 
ernment functions and controls. The 
public attitude toward these compro- 
mises has not been static—many 
divergences from these principles 
have been urged and accepted as 
clearly for the nation’s good, or as 
emergency measures. Yet the fact 
is clear that in America today en- 
terprise is more solidly in private 
hands, that here it is freer, and that 
here it is more truly competitive, 
than in many other lands. And to 
this, we believe, is due the superb 
vitality which has enabled our na- 
tion to perform the American mira- 
cle of production over the years. 


Basis 


The basis of private enterprise is 
the right of the citizen, as an indi- 
vidual, or jointly with others, to set 
up in business for himself—to ven- 
ture his personal efforts and capital ; 
to own, use, and risk the mechanical 
means of production. The reward 
of success is profit, and the penalty 
of failure is the loss of what has 
been ventured. Nothing else than 
this can provide the incentive to 
that initiative and efficiency upon 
which economic progress is built. 
The processes of exploration, re- 
search, invention, and experiment 
are all characteristic of free private 
enterprise. 

And without such economic free- 
dom, without substantial freedom of 
the individual to seek his living 
where he can find it, and to venture 
his means where profit seems likely, 
and to be obliged to no man for this 
—without these it is pure delusion 
to imagine that political freedom, 
even if it exists, can long endure. As 


Benjamin Franklin said, as long ago 
as 1759, ‘They that can give up 
essential liberty to obtain a little 
temporary safety deserve neither 
liberty nor safety.’ 

We hold, that for us, no further 
ground should be yielded to state ac- 
tivities or controls, unless the ends 
to be served are clearly in the inter- 
ests of all, and reconcilable with our 
basic concepts. 


Obvious But Forgotton 


We do not, therefore, accept the 
necessity of government devoting its 
resources to or engaging in business 
enterprise ; the resources of govern- 
ment are but the resources of the 
citizens, and in this area its activity 
is inherently competitive with theirs. 

We believe that controls which 
are adopted as emergency measures 
cannot be allowed to be exercised 
longer than the emergency itself, 
without serious damage to economic 
health. 

Government cannot create wealth 
apart from the wealth of the gov- 
erned, or provide for the needs of 
all its citizens as well as these citi- 
zens can themselves provide. We be- 
lieve that government can best serve 
by providing a maximum of oppor- 
tunity for the individual. We be- 
lieve, moreover, that this is wholly 
consistent with government provid- 
ing some reasonable level of indi- 
vidual security. But in the last anal- 
ysis a reliable basis of security for 
the individual, commensurate with 
our American standard of living, 
can be provided only by the indi- 
vidual enterprise, energy, and pro- 
ductivity of the people themselves.” 

Copies are available, in quantity, 
without charge, from the Chamber’s 
Foreign Commerce Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 
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LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


The 1945 edition of Best's Life Insurance Reports will 
contain the following information on each company:— 


POSTAGE 
INCLUDED 





Assets and Liabilities in detail. 

Income and Disbursements in detail. 

Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 

Classes and Amounts of Business in 
Force: Ordinary, industrial, group; 
participating, non-participating, de- 
ferred dividends, annuities, etc. 

Significant Ratios from the Statement, 
for the last five years. 

History since organization. 

Financial Condition, Management, Op- 
erating Results: Editorial comment, 
including "recommendation," and in- 
surance experience of executive offi- 
cers. 

Growth of the Company since organiza- 
tion. 

Cash Premium Income for the last three 
years; new and renewal; life disability, 
double indemnity and annuity sepa- 
rately, with totals. 

Officers. 

Directors or Trustees. 

Territory: States in which companies are 
licensed. 

Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business and reserves on 
the various principal forms. 

Note: Fraternals and Assessments re- 
ported upon. Valuation results given if 
obtainable. 

The Cost: $15.17 per year which in- 
cludes an annual subscription of $3.00 


to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


HOME OFFICE 
BEST BUILDING 


DALLAS 


INCORPORATED 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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REFRESHER COURSE 


& American College of Life 
Underwriters is now distributing 
to C.L.U.s and C.L.U. candidates in 
the armed forces a volume entitled 
“Significant Developments of the 
War Period in Economic, Govern- 


ment and Social Problems.” This is 
the second volume of a series of 
four “refresher” monographs, each 
dealing with significant develop- 


ments of the war period in one of 
the four major fields of subject mat- 
ter covered by the C.L.U. program. 
The first volume, which dealt with 
developments in Life Insurance, was 
published in March. Other volumes 


dealing with “Law, Trusts and 
Taxes’ and “Corporation Finance, 


Banking and Investment” will be is- 
sued subsequently. 


Each of the four volumes in the 
special series has been written on 
the backeround of the text material 
covered in the specific part of the 
C.L.U. program to which it per- 
tains. It will therefore be primarily 
useful to the person who has already 
taken a C.L.U. examination in that 
part and who wishes to start from 
there in comprehending better the 
changes which have been wrought 
by the war. 


3 Sections 
The volume presently being issued 


is 142 pages in length and printed in 
the popular pocket sized form. It is 


| divided into three sections, each de- 


voted to current problems in one of 
the three major fields of the social 
sciences. 


pULY 2, 
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The section on ‘Economic Prob- 
lems” deals with trends and prob- 
lems in: Economics and Economic 
Institutions; Production; The Fac- 
tors of Production; The Economics 
of Marketing and Consumption; 
The Price System; Distribution of 
Wealth and Income; Labor Prob- 
lems and War Time Measures Af- 
fecting Labor; Business Cycles; 
Public Finance Problems; Interna- 
tional Economic Transactions ; War 
Time Agricultural Problems; and 
Governmental Regulation and Eco- 
nomic Control. 

The section on ‘Government 
Problems” pertains to problems and 
trends in: The American Federal 
Government; The State Govern- 











THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 


AY R. BENTON, President 
WARD C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 


























ment; Constitutional Rights and 
Their Interpretation; New Deal 
Legislation; Features of American 
Political Life; and Local Govern- 
ment. 


The section on “Social Problems” 
relates to: Problems of Poverty; 
Problems of Unemployment and 
Old Age; Problems Resulting from 
Illness and Accident; Family and 
Child Welfare Problems; Educa- 
tional Problems; Social Work and 
Social Planning. 


Problems Interrelated 


The interrelationship of problems 
in these three fields has grown closer 
in late years with the tendency of 
the Federal Government to assume 
a leading role in the solution of eco- 
nomic and social problems previ- 
ously regarded as being essentially 
outside of the Federal province. 
Educational officers of the College 
hope that discussion of these prob- 
lems and tendencies, as presented in 
this volume by outstanding experts, 
will serve a useful purpose in help- 
ing C.L.U.s and C.L.U. candidates 
now in the armed forces to make a 
better adjustment to the environ- 
ment in which they and their policy- 
holders or prospects will be living 
in the post-war era. 


Copies of this volume, as is the 
case with other volumes in the series, 
are obtainable from the headquar- 
ters of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, N.E. Corner 36th and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania, at 75c per copy. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Portland Mw Al N EB Home Office 
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Delivering the Tangible 


On V-E Day the beneficiary under one of our 
annuity policies received her first claim check, and 
she wrote: 

“What a lovely thing to have my claim checks reach 
me on V-E Day—a day I shall always remember for 
more than one reason. I suppose you have settled so 
many claims that one, more or less, makes little im- 
pression on you, just routine, all in the day’s work. My 
feeling is different. It is such a comfort to know that 
I have an anchor to win’ward. I feel all warm inside 
and purring like a kitten by a fireside.” 

No life insurance underwriter would agree that a 
claim makes little impression on him. There is a say- 
ing that he does not fully realize the importance of 
his work until he has delivered his first claim check. 
From there on out he is unable to believe that what 
he has to sell is something intangible. His contact with 
an actual beneficiary brings him close into most inti- 
mate human relations. 

It is brought fully home to him how food is a tangible, 
and a home preserved is a tangible, and education made 
possible is tangible, and a business continued is tangible. 
That, not dollars, is what he has been selling and now 
is delivering. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 
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SECURITY VALUATIONS—Continued 


cipal or interest on December 1, 1945 and all amortizable 
bonds, on which no values are printed in the Book of 
Valuations of Securities, the amortized values should be 
entered in the “Market Value” column of Schedule D, 
Part 1 as well as in the ““Amortized Value” column. 


Bonds not amortizable on which 
values are printed in the book 


That when a bond is indicated as not amortizable, 
the value shown in the book should be entered in Sched- 
ule D, Part 1, Column 16 unless that value is in excess 
of the current amortized value, in which case the latter 
should be entered. 


United States Savings Bonds 


The following values shall be used for United States 
Savings Bonds in Schedule D, Part 1: 


1. Market Values—Series “A”, “B”, “C’, “D”, “F” 
and “G”. The redemption value at date of state- 
ment to be entered in the “Market Value” column 
(col. 7). 

2. Amortized Values—Series “A’’, “B’, “C’, “D” 
and “F”, The value to be entered in the “Amor- 
tized Value” column (col. 16) shall be, (a) the 
redemption value with no entry for accrual of 
interest in column 9, or (b) the actual cost if the 
company does take credit in column 9 for the 
difference between cost and redemption value, or 
(c) the value computed on a pro rata accumula- 
tion of discount or an effective rate accumulation 
of interest with no entry in column 9. 

3. Amortized Value—Series “G’. The value to be 
entered in the “Amortized Value” column (col. 16) 
shall be the par value with the interest received 
and accrued entered in column 9. 


Deductions from Admitted Assets on Account of 
Interownership of Insurance Companies Stocks 


Stock of the company. itself, owned by it, or any 
equity therein or loans secured thereby, or any propor- 
tionate interest in such stock through the ownership 
of such company of an interest in another firm, corpo- 
ration or business unit shall not be an admitted asset. 


Valuation of Stock of a Subsidiary Company 


The stock of a subsidiary (other than an insurance 
company) of an insurer shall be valued on the basis of 
the value of only such of the assets of such subsidiary 
as would constitute lawful investments for the insurer 
if acquired or held directly by the insurer. 


Determination of Amortized Values of Bonds 
Received Under Reorganizations 


The amount entered in the actual cost columns of 
Parts I and IT, of Schedule D, for bonds and other 
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securities received in exchange under reorganization, 
shall be based on the actual market quotations on such 
bonds and other securities at the time of acquisition 
of such bonds and other securities. 


Mortgages Insured Under the National Housing Act 


Companies shall be allowed to take credit for the 
amortized value, on a five year basis, for the premium 
paid on a mortgage insured under the National Housing 
Act. 


Premium Paid on Real Estate Mortgage Loans 


In the December 31, 1945 statements, the book values 
of real estate mortgages acquired at a premium may 
be reported at values reflecting write-offs of such pre- 
miums Over a three year period from date of acquisition. 


General 


RESOLVED, that in order to meet any unforeseen 
conditions which may arise, the Committee on Valuation 
of Securities shall have full power to amend the resolu- 
tions regarding market and amortized values which have 
been adopted at this meeting. Such amendments shall 
become effective immediately upon their approval by 
the Executive Committee of the Association. 

RESOLVED, that the Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee shall have full charge of the valuation and amorti- 
zation work including disposition of unusual situations 
not adequately covered by the foregoing resolutions. 

RESOLVED, that in cases where the condition of 
insurance companies, societies and associations may re- 
quire the immediate disposition of securities, it is recom- 
mended that the discretion of the state supervisory offi- 
cials of insurance should be exercised to vary the general 
formula herein set forth, so as to adopt prices reflected 
by the exchanges. 


Special Classes of Securities 


Bonds of the Empire of Japan and political subdi- 
visions thereof and countries occupied by the armed 
forces of the Empire of Japan and corporations of such 
countries have been treated as valueless. 

The Sub-Committee had insufficient information to 
determine that certain bonds were amortizable and had 
no information as to suitable market value. In some 
cases no information whatsoever was available. It is 
the recommendation of the Sub-Committee that such 
bonds should be entered in annual statements at market 
value and that the company reporting any such bond 
should be required to be prepared to justify the value 
at which carried. 

\ll privately purchased bonds were considered. 
Where adequate information had been submitted by 
owners of such bonds, determination was made as to 
amortizability on the basis of probable market price or 
probable rating. If determined as not amortizable and 
sufficient information was available, prices were estab- 
lished by comparison of such bonds with similar market- 
able issues. 
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Tower of Strength 
In the;Deep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 




















WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 
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hairman President 
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“What will you do for 
money every month 
when the proceeds of my 
present life insurance 
have been exhausted?”’ 


Massachiusells Mutual fi (fe Insurance omprar yf 
SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 


Bertrand J. Perry, Chairman of the Board 


Alexander T. Maclean, President 
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BRITISH INSURANCE 


AR in the form in which it is now embarked 
\V upon by modern and “civilised” man, puts every 

institution and every aspect of the life of the 
communities which are called nations, under a supreme 
test. The wholesale diversion of a people’s energies 
to the making of war, the concentration of the whole 
of a nation’s productive resources to that end, and the 
gearing of the financial and economic system to the vast 
process—all this imposes upon the varied elements of 
that system adaptations and adjustments to enable old 
and new burdens of work to be carried efficiently while 
making the maximum release of men and women for 
the fighting forces. 

In assessing the contribution made by the British 
insurance industry to the prosecution of the war to 
victory this is the simple but effective test—has it main- 
tained its essential service to the community, has it 
shouldered new burdens, and has it so organised itself 
as to make the least possible demand upon the nation’s 
manpower ? 


The Answer 


In our view an unqualified and even proud affirmative 
answer can be given to these questions, and we consider 
that it is a cause for regret that men who may be re- 
garded as authentic spokesmen for the industry should 
have been reluctant heretofore to present, as oppor- 
tunity offered, a considered statement upon this im- 
portant matter. It may be felt that, even now, the veil 
which has been discreetly drawn over much that the 
industry has done to help the national effort should not 
be lifted, but we hope that this silence will not be per- 
petuated to the point where, every other industry having 
lost no opportunity of showing how large a part it has 
played in the war, the insurance case goes by default. 

From time to time a corner of the veil has been lifted. 
Sir Arthur Morgan and Mr. W. H. Walker, in their 
presidential addresses before the Insurance Institute of 
London, touched on certain points which were pre- 
viously only appreciated by a limited circle ; the Kennet 
Committee explored the man-power position; and Mr. 
J. Dyer Simpson, in his pamphlet “The ‘Why’ and 
‘How’ of Insurance,” filled a long-felt need in showing 
something of the important part played by British 
Insurance in the economy of the country. More re- 
cently Lord Woolton has spoken in similar strain. 

The insurance press—and particularly the Post 
MaGAzINnE & INSURANCE Moniror in its annual reviews 
—has tried to record current events so far as this was 
permissible. But the time is near when a much fuller 
story should be told—even though perhaps some details 
must necessarily still be left obscure. 
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The Post Macazine & INsuRANCE Monitor is not 
among those who feel that insurance men and women 
need be at all apologetic for the part they have played. 
If the maintenance of essential work—and only the un- 
informed could regard the insurance business as un- 
essential in the modern state—with greatly reduced 
staffs has been primarily a problem of management, 
it has also demanded an unrelaxing effort by those of 
the rank and file who have not been called upon to 
shoulder arms, except, of course, as Home Guards! 

When it is remembered that a large proportion of 
insurance employees have to work somewhere or other 
in Southern England and have therefore known the full 
brunt of continuous enemy air attack, it is no slight 
achievement that they have carried on without any 
slackening of purpose or effort. From all we have seen 
and heard, “absenteeism” in insurance offices during 
the months of the flying-bomb and the rocket was even 
lower than normal! In this connection, special mention 
should be made of the women and girls who, throughout 
the war, have stuck to their jobs with a sang froid and 
a sense of duty which has become the admiration of 
their male colleagues. 


Link Not Broken 


The result, briefly, is this. The link in the daily life 
of the nation represented by insurance has not been 
broken or weakened. The industry stands ready to serve 
the nation and the world in peace as in war. The fight- 
ing men and women as they return “from dust of 
conflict and through battle flame” will find not only a 
place open for them but, we may hope, widening oppor- 
tunities. Public confidence in our great insurance insti- 
tutions, a confidence extending far beyond the borders 
of this country, has been confirmed by the way they 
have done their job under unprecedented difficulties. 
And all this has been done after having released for 
whole-time war service a proportion of male and female 
staff which bears comparison with that of any other 
comparable industry. 


Serious Problem 


There is one aspect of the matter which has not, to 
our recollection previously been emphasised. In many 
industries the war has created the opportunity for the 
recruitment and training of a vast new labour force. 
These industries, it may be presumed, will have plenty 
of human material readily available for the tasks of peace 
time reconstruction. This is not the case with insurance. 

The gap between the senior staff and junior staff, 
which had been partly bridged following the last war, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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BRITISH INSURANCE—Continued 


has once again been greatly widened. Men and women 
have been carrying on although overdue for retirement, HE 
The new intake, both boys and girls, has been very small, I : a 
The problem thus created will not be easily solved, Wavne 


Five years have been lost and in insurance there willy. ia) 
be once again a noticeable absence of young men and Loma | 
women in the early twenties for two or three years to i, - 


come, an absence which will make itself felt more aoe £ 


acutely as the years race by. Quick absorption, after store 
! | | | perhaps a brief training period of the men and wome 


















: : state O 
now serving, will not go the root of the problem, af. ,... 
though it will bring much needed relief to existing... in. 
hard-pressed staffs. Some of the most promising men ° | 


INSURANCE COMPANY thosé who were born leaders, now fill a soldier’s grave 


Other problems that may be expected to lie aheag 
ro} 3 PITTSBURGH of British insurance now that the war in the West i 
over have from time to time been touched upon in ouff 
columns. During the war years, the Post MAGAZINE 
INSURANCE Monitor has, under increasing difficultie 
The Reliance meets every buyer’s endeavoured to bring before its readers a wider horizo 
of interest than might be thought to lie within the view outs. 
preference by issuing: Participating - of a technical insurance journal. It is our opinion thafcou+t. 
: this is a natural and vitally necessary development hav 
Non-Participating + Accident - Health + — ing regard to the kind of world in which we live an ae 
the task laid upon each one of us to relate our vocatio aes : 
to the great ideal of service to our fellow men. In ay, eq 
Retirement Income «° Sub-standard world at peace British Insurance will find this, morey4)), A 
than ever before, must be its great aim. ia 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1899 — Richmond, Va. 
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Nation: 


Juvenile + Annuities « Non-Medical 


Convoying Financial Plans 


WM sex is inevitable. Either we bear it alone, or, uniting 
with others in the system of life insurance, share it. 
Life insurance is the convoy principle applied to fi- 
nancial plans which gives them protection and the 


assurance of “going through.” 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 
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sa HE case of the Lincoln National 
smai.i{ Life Insurance Company, Fort 
olved, j 


Wayne, Indiana vs. Jess G. Read, 
Insurance Commissioner of Okla- 
homa, was decided on June 11, 8 to 


ew 
nN an 


ars tH) in favor of Jess G. Read, Insur- 

afte ance Commissioner. The question 
attetiefore the Court was “Does the 
vomen 


state of Oklahoma have the right 
to tax premium collections of for- 
ign insurance companies within its 
borders while the premiums collected 
by domestic companies are not so 
taxed.” In short, the Court in effect 


m, a- 
cisting 
y met, 











vest Weanctions discriminatory taxation. 
in ou 

INE Based on 14th Amendment 
cultie 

0r1Z0H_ This case had progressed from the 
. ‘a courts of Oklahoma to the Supreme 
m thalCourt. In each instance the Lincoln 


it havfNational Life Insurance Company 


“Ncharged that the discriminatory 

catOotttaxes in effect in Oklahoma violated 

In athe equal protection clause of the 

» MOTei4th Amendment of the Constitu- 

tion. In each instance also the 
Monitot| 


Oklahoma court ruled in favor of 
the state of Oklahoma. The ma- 
jority decision in the Supreme Court 
was based on the reasoning that each 
individual state has the right to pre- 
scribe the circumstances under 
which a company may enter its 
boundaries and do business. 


Another Angle 


Since the Supreme Court decision 
on June 5 last declaring insurance 
to be commerce, many states have 
taken steps to equalize, at least on 
the surface, the premium taxes col- 
lected within their boundaries. The 
phrase “‘at least on the surface” is 
used since in some instances the 
amount of taxes was tied up with 
the company’s investments within 
the boundaries of the state and hence 
the actual effect of the taxation 
would not be equal. In view of the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision it 
is believed that many individual 
companies which paid premium 
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DISCRIMINATORY PREMIUM TAXES 


taxes in various states under protest 
will drop the protest. At this point, 
however, a new angle appears. The 
Supreme Court in considering the 
case of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company vs. Jess G. 
Read, Insurance Commissioner of 
Oklahoma, was guided exclusively 
by the points of law brought forth 
in the previous suit. As_ stated 
above, in the original suit, the Lin- 
coln National Life claimed that dis- 
criminatory premium taxes violated 
the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. Since that original suit was 
instituted insurance has been de- 
clared commerce and in all prob- 
ability this may make it necessary to 
have another test case brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court in order to 
finally decide the matter. 

In preparing a new test case the 
insurance attorneys will undoubtedly 
base their reasoning on the fact that 
insurance is now commerce. 
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ITH 6% of those who left the 

life insurance business to enter 
the armed forces back on the job 
and with an increase during the past 
year of nearly 10% in the number 
of women employed, total personnel 
engaged full time in the life insur- 
ance business is now greater than a 
year ago, though materially less than 
in pre-war 1940, it is shown in a sur- 
vey made by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, released today. 


3,500 Vets in the Business 


Military service, including the 
merchant marine, has taken 37,300 
men and 2,700 women from life 
insurance up to the first of this year, 
a total of 40,000. Of these, more 
than 2,400 have been discharged and 
are now back on their jobs in the 
business. In addition, life insurance 
has employed almost 1,100 veterans 
who were not previously in the busi- 
ness, making a total of about 3,500 
veterans in civilian jobs in life in- 
surance. 

There has been an increase in the 
number of women employees during 
the past year, the addition of 7,800 
women bringing the total of women 
engaged in life insurance work to 
88,800. This is 40% of total person- 
nel in the business. Their numbers 
have increased by one-third since 


LIFE PERSONNEL 


pre-war 1940. Women now repre- 
sent nearly 70% of all company head 
office personnel. They have shown 
the greatest percentage increase, 
however, in agency work, now com- 
prising nearly 10% of all agents, 
compared with only 2% in 1940. 
They have come to the fore espe- 
cially in industrial insurance, 11% 
of the agents in this field now being 
women, whereas there were none in 


1940. 
Head Offices Unchanged 


Total employees in life insurance 
on January | of this year, according 
to the Institute’s survey, were 224,- 
200, compared with 210,800 a year 
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ago and 246,000 at the start of pre. 
war 1940. Head office personnel has 
remained practically unchanged dur. 
ing the period, although total life 
insurance in force and the detail 
work handled in the home offices has 
increased by almost one-third. 
Agency and branch office personnd 
has increased by 13,400 during the 
past year, but is still 21,700 unde: 
the 1940 total, although new life in- 
surance sales are materially larger 
today. 


Personnel totals of the Institute's} 


survey were reported as follows: 
Employed 
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4/1/40 1/1/43 
Home Offices 
_ i errr 28,600 23,100 
Women ... 45,000 50,600 51,200 
Total ... 73,600 73,700 73,500 
Branch Offices 
DEG. .cc0 0s 20,000 15,100 19,400 
Women ... 20,400 24,000 27 600 
Total ... 40,400 39,100 47,000 
Ordinary Agents 
Men ...... 58,900 43,000 44,300) 
Women ... 2,700 3,100 3,700 
Total ... 61,600 46,100 48,000 
Industrial Agents 
| are 70 48,600 49,400 
WORR 2.0: 605% 3,300 6,300 
Total ... 70,400 51,900 55,700 
Total Personnel 
Men ...+. 77,900 129,800 135,400 
Women .. 68,100 81,000 88,800 
Total .. 246,000 210,800 224,200 
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Porth American Reassurance Co. 


LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, President 
110 East 42nd Street 


New Pork 17, N. D. 
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1g the Aetna Life: Maurice S. Yeiser, Assist- 
unde: ant General Agent in the company’s 
ife in-§ Pittsburgh Agency, has been taken — 
: yartnership by General Agent H. 
larger Cha ise. Mr. Yeiser has been with the 
; ,@ Aetna Life ‘one = 
itute x 
NS: Ta L. C.: misled Phe Life Assurance So- 
1/ijasg ciety New York, N. Y. has been ad- 
mitted to membership, bringing the total 
22,300qg 2m ber of companies so afhliated to 201. 
51,200 ; i 
“J American Mutual: The campaign in 
73,508 May, 1945 was in honor of President 
E. B. Mountain, and the new business 
19,400} written showed a gain of 54% over the 
27,600} same month in 1944 and also represented 
the largest total of new business ever 
47,000 written by the company in a single 
month. 
44,300 : 2 xk * 
700| Baltimore Life: Cari H. Crust, Staft 
— Superintendent at Bellefonte, Pa., has 
48,000} been promoted to Home Office Super- 
visor. W. Doyle Miller has been named 
49,400} successor and Curtis Bready has assumed 
6,300] his duties as Staff Superintendent at 
Williamsport, Pa. 
55,700 x * * 
Bankers Life {lowa): New paid business 
135,400] for the first 4 months of 1945 showed a 
88,80 gain of 35% over the same period in 1944. 
———a S = eS 
224,200 Berkshire Life: 11”. Rankin Furey, Vice 
President and Director of Agencies, has 
meee been elected a director of the company. 
Lewis B. Hendershot, President of the 
}| Life Advertisers Association, has been 
promoted to Director of Sales Promotion 
and Field Service. Mr. Hendershot began 
his insurance career as a personal pro- 
ducer in 1919 and has been with the 
Berkshire Life since 1931. 
Hiram S. Hart, in the business since 
1930, has been named successor. 
May, 1945 registered a gain of 10.5% 
over May, 1944 and also became the 27th 
“weg wc month in which the company 
has showed a gain over the same month 
in the previous year. For the first 5 
months the gain in 1945 over 1944 was 
e 25%. 
x kk * 
Business Men's Assurance: Ralph E. 
Weaverling and R. P. Wood have been 
promoted to Director of Field Service 
and Group Sales Supervisor, respectively. 
) New business produced in May, 1945 
* established an all-time high for that 


month. The increase over May, 1944 was 
422% and this gain also represented the 
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29h consecutive month of new high 
records. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


California-Western States: Balie Can- 

trell has been appointed Manager of the 

Houston, Texas Agency for the company. 
x * * 


Chicago Association: John D. Moyna- 
han, C.L.U., President of the Association, 
has been proposed as a candidate for 
Trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Moynahan has 
been in the life insurance business since 
1922 and has held several offices in in- 
surance associations and has spoken be- 
fore local, state and national insurance 
associations throughout the country. 
* 


x * 
Chicago Life Insurance & Trust 
Council: 


Howell Kitchell, Vice Presi- 
dent, Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Company, was elected President 
at the annual meeting held in May. Other 
officers are: Earl M. Schwemm, C.L.U., 
Vice President; J. L. Chapman, Treas- 
urer; Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U., Secre- 
tary and Paul W. Cook, C.L.U., Imme- 
diate Past eresige, 

* 


* 
Colonial Life: Jacob Kraus, Jr., for- 
merly Executive Vice President of the 
Central Home Trust Company of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has been elected Vice Presi- 
dent of the company and will assume 
responsibility for its investment opera- 
tions. 
xk kk 


Connecticut Mutual: Frederick J. 
Eberle has been promoted to Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of mortgage loans, 
Edward C. Anderson to Asst. Supt. of 
Agencies and Richard E. Pille to Educa- 
tional Director. 

Lloyd Silberberger has been named 
General Agent for the company in 
Seattle, Washington, succeeding Robert 
S. Buzard, resigned. 

2 


Continental Assurance: Allen M. Rea- 
ger, General Agent for the company in 
Louisville, Ky. and Harry J. Metcalfe, 
life insurance specialist in that city, have 
announced the merger of their respective 
agencies. The merger was effective June 
1 and the new partnership will do busi- 
ness under the name of Allen M. Reager 
and Company. 
xk & 


Detroit Cashiers: At the monthly meet- 
ing held in May, Prentiss M. Brown, at 
present Chairman of the Board of the 
Detroit Edison Company and formerly 
Administrator of the OPA, gave an in- 
teresting talk entitled “The Business 
Outlook.” 







Equitable Life (N. Y.): Samuel A. 
Welldon, Chairman of the Board of the 
First National Bank of New York, has 
been elected a Director. 

x kk 
Equitable Life (lowa}: May, 1945 
showed a gain of 27.3% over the same 
month of 1944 and the $5,712,862 of paid 
business represented the largest May 
since 1930. The gain for the first 5 
months of this year over a comparable 
period last year amounted to 28.6%. 

x * 


Franklin Life: In May, President Charles 
E. Becker announced that a new home 
office unit adjoining the present building 
will be constructed at a cost between 
$500,000 and $600,000 as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 

Harold W. Vaughan has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Moscow, Idaho and Charles B. Culli- 
son has also been appointed General 
Agent in Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

The company has entered West Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. 

x k * 


General American Life: Henry J. Sny- 
derman, former associate of the com- 
pany’s Denver Agency, has been named 
General Agent for the company in Pueblo, 
Colorado; J. Allen Katz has been ele- 
vated to Associate General Agent in 
Denver and Wm. T. Barmettler has been 
named District Manager in the company’s 
Omaha branch office. 

x & & 
Great Northwest Life: [William P. 
Weaver, Treasurer, and Charles E. Ward, 
Vice President & Director of Agencies, 
have been elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

z= 2 


Home Life (N. Y.): New business for 
May, 1945 showed a gain of 52% over 
the same month in 1944 and represented 
the largest May since 1930. The average 
size policy issued by the company so far 
this year amounts to $9,783, the highest 
figure thus far attained. All the com- 
pany’s full time field underwriters are 
now producing at an average annual rate 
of $263,676. 
x * * 
John Hancock Mutual: Ray O. Woods 
has been appointed Associate General 
Agent for the company in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Mr. Woods has been affiliated 
with the Indiana Agency since 1915. 
(Continued on the next page) 











Recent Developments—Continued 


In May, 1945 the company passed the 
seven billion dollar mark of insurance in 
force, the gain of in force during the 
first 5 months of this year was $200,000,- 
000. 

x * * 


Kentucky: Harry B. Wilson, a local 
agent at Irvine, Ky. has been appointed 
Insurance Director succeeding Sherman 
Goodpaster. 


x *k *® 


Manufacturers Life: 7. Harold Neville, 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force since 
1941, has been appointed Supervisor of 
Field Service, succeeding H. Bennet Ber- 
wick, who recently resigned. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Thomas P. Al- 
len has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Brooklyn, N. Y. succeed- 
ing Gibson Lewis, C.L.U., resigned. 


xk 


Metropolitan Life: Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
2nd Vice President & Statistician, has 
completed his assignment as full time 
assistant to Basil O’Connor, Chairman 
of the American Red Cross, and has re- 
sumed his duties with the company. Dr. 
Dublin also served with the American 
Red Cross in the first World War. 

Howard R. Poppen, formerly Manager 
for the company at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, has been transferred in a similar 
capacity to Belle Isle (Detroit), Michi- 
gan, succeeding Joseph A. Blake, who is 
retiring. 





LEARNED 
DEBATES 







on whether postwar years will bring inflation 


or deflation will be concluded only by events 


themselves. But come what may, life insur- 


ance will stand through it all—guaranteeing 


known amounts of money when needed most 


urgently. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 





Frank W. Wozniak, formerly Manager 
for the company in Hibbing, Minnesota, 
has been named Manager in Sault Ste 
Marie, Michigan and Sault Ste. Marie 
Ontario. 

x * 


Minnesota Mutual: April 1945 showed 
a gain in paid business of 86.1% over the 
same month in 1944. 


=x &€ fF 
Mutual Benefit: Cari E. Haas, C.L.U, 
has been named General Agent for th: 
company in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


x «x 


Mutual Life: Richard B. Thompson, for- 
merly with the Mutual Benefit Life and 
more recently with the Massachusetts 
Mutual, has been appointed an Adminis- 
trative Assistant in the Agency Depart- 
— of the company. 

Durward Badgley, formerly Chief 
eau and Deputy Regional Repre- 
sentative for the National Housing Ad- 
ministration, has joined the Research 
Division of the company and will make 
market analyses on real estate mortgage 
investments. 

x x * 





N.A.L.U.: The Des Moines Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association and the lowa 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
have endorsed Jack Hilmes, of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company of lowa, 
for the office of Trustee of the National 
Association. Mr. Hilmes has been in the 
business for 25 years. 


x * * 


National Life (Vt.): New business for 
May, 1945 showed a gain of 50% over 
the same month in 1944 and represented 
the 27th consecutive month in which the 
company has registered a gain over the 
corresponding month in the preceding 
year. 
x «= & 


Northwestern Mutual: Elmer R. 
has succeeded L. M. Bull, retiring after 
27 years as General Agent for the com- 
pany at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


= x * 


Dill 


Occidental (Cal.): W. Joe Livengood, 
C.L.U. has been appointed home office 
supervisor for the states of Washington 
and Oregon. Mr. Livengood has been in 
the life insurance business since 1926. 
A fifth General Agency has been estab- 
lished by the company in Los Angeles 
under the managership of Buryl Blevens. 


= « & 


Pacific Mutual Life: Preston Hotchkis 
has been elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

x *k* * 


Prudential: Carrol M. Shanks, executive 
vice president, has been elected a member 
of the Board of Directors. Mr. Shanks 
joined the company in 1932 as general 
solicitor and vice president. 
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NEWS 


Alfred Hansen, Assistant Manager of 
the Detroit Agency, has been promoted 
to Manager of the Charleston, W. Va. 
Ordinary Agency succeeding Claude A. 
Vaden, who is retiring. 

xk * 


Reliance Life: R. C. O’Connor, home 
office supervisor, has been assigned to the 
Texas Department to work with Man- 
ager V. J. Adams in the development of 
Southwestern Agencies and will make his 
headquarters in the Commerce Building, 
Houston. 

Glenn W. Isgrig has beer appointed 
Manager for the company in Cincin: at 
Ohio. 

& & & 


Security Mutual Life (N. Y.): New busi- 
ness for May, 1945 showed a gain of 
50% over the same month in 1944. 

xk k * 


State Mutual Life: Walter I. Wells, 
has been named Assistant Actuary of 
the company. 

John S. McKenzie and Raymond Oben- 
dorfer have been appointed General 
Agents for the company in Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

x kk 


The Travelers: John P. Stumpf, for the 
past two and one-half years a Lieutenant 


Commander in the Navy, has been re- 


appointed Manager of the Life, Accident 
& Group Departments of the company’s 
Washington, D. C. branch office. 

a ae 


Union Mutual: New business for the 

first 5 months of 1945 showed a gain of 

24.05% over the same period in 1944, 
tt & 


United States Life: Martin F. Karn 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Karn is 28 years old and reflects the 
company’s practice of selecting respon- 
sible young men of initiative and vision 
for key agency posts. 
xk * 


Volunteer State Life: New business for 
May, 1945 showed a gain of 61% over 
the same month of 1944. 


x *k 


Western & Southern: Richard G. Ward 
has been promoted to Assistant Treas- 
urer and Robert J. McBreen to Manager 
of the Field Accounting Department. 








INVESTMENT AND CORPORATE 
OFFICER 


Presently employed. Age 46. Seeks 
advancement with broader scope. Wide 
background of financial experience and 
management portfolios—bonds & stocks. 
Knows insurance ‘operations and laws, 
fire and casualty companies. Reply Box 
L-786, Best's Life Insurance News, 75 
Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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McBee KEYSORT— 














for faster, more accurate 


analysis of agents’ production . . 
policy loans... death claims. . . 


endowments .. . general statastocs 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y... Offices in principal cities 








You Can Plan Today For 
Your Production and 


Home of Tomorrow 
through a 


RENEWAL 
COMMISSION 
LOAN 


Suppose that you need $3,000. 
Suppose your renewals in 1944 
were $1,100. Suppose you are 
operating under a 9-5 contract. 
You can obtain a loan for $3,000. 
Monthly payments can be $93.33, 
or $72.50. If you wish, you may 
liquidate this loan with monthly 
payments as low as $52.92. Ex- 
cess renewals received over the 
monthly deposit required will 
revert to you during the loan 
period. 

Hundreds of insurance men 
are now using this plan. If you 
are interested, write us for ten- 
tative loan commitment stating 
amount of renewal commissions 
received during last twelve 
months, terms of contract, and 
amount of business paid for in 
1944. You are under no obliga- 
tion. 

A unique plan developed by 
us in cooperation with the 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 
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LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
CREDIT CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 











JOB SATISFACTION 


REPORT entitled “The Job 

Satisfaction of Life Underwrit- 
ers’—the result of more than 
eighteen months’ intensive study of 
agents from coast to coast in the 
United States and Canada by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau—was released last month to 
member companies of the Research 
Bureau according to John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., Manager of the Re- 
search Bureau, and William P. 
Worthington, Chairman of the Bu- 
reau’s Committee on Agency Man- 
agement. 

Begun as a Research Bureau 
project under Director of Research 
Laurence S. Morrison and Re- 
search Associate Dr. Stephen Habbe 
of the Bureau’s Research Division, 
this significant study of Job Satis- 
faction has provided much interest- 
ing data to the individual companies 
thus far studied. 

The findings are of interest also 
to all companies as they present a 
picture of the agent’s likes and dis- 
likes and his suggestions for im- 
provement. As a result, the studies 
are being continued at an accelerated 
pace, and further progress reports 
to member companies can be ex- 
pected. The Committee on Agency 
Management has followed the re- 
sults of the study very closely and as 
a result, several of the problems 
currently being considered by the 
Committee have been chosen as a 
result of this research. 


Why Study Job Satisfaction? 


The study was undertaken by the 
Research Bureau in order that spec- 
ulation as to the job satisfaction of 
life underwriters could be replaced 
by facts. The thinking of the Re- 
search Bureau probably can be best 
summed up by the words of Kirk 
Earnshaw, Editor of Modern In- 
dustry Magazine, writing in that 
publication: “Relatively few man- 
agements actually know what their 
employees want. They know what 
management thinks the employees 
want. But once a company grows 
beyond the simplest unit, where the 
boss knows every man in the plant, 
the task seemingly becomes so com- 
plicated that it is frequently neg- 
lected. Scores of personnel men tell 








INVI 

Tr 

us that the weakest link in manage J... 
ment is the lack of factual informa- NVE 
tion on what employees are think. §#P°''> 

ing.” he torn 

From a purely life insurance et, I 
standpoint it was felt that a study nd we 

of the job satisfaction of life under. pot @" 
writers was important—not only": 


because a modern business organiza: § The a 
tion is interested in the welfare ojfkred W 
all its workers—but hange 
1. Because most Home Offices are§45 ant 
at a distance—geographically andj\evada 
sometimes psychologically as well—festors | 
from their field underwriters. ipal un 
2. Because each individual agent§ger, an 
is important to the future of his lifegunds 
insurance company. nvestol 
3. Because he is the one who isgund, w 
doing his job and because he knows}&, 1944 
more about his job than anyone elsep! $100 
—what he likes about it, what hefXcess 
thinks could be improved, and so on.B9,000 s 
4. Because the agent is a human) Inves 
being and appreciates having hisbe inve 
company think of him as such and preferré 
ask his opinions about matters that fheir ap 
are important to him and the com- possibil 
pany. nvesto 
5. Because it is the democratiche inve 
approach to some of management's fuality 
personnel problems. urchas 
ome, ¢ 
Advantages nvestir 
Thus it has seemed to the Bureau 
that there are a number of advan- 
tages which an individual company 
may hope to gain from such a study. 
For example, the company will have 
an estimate and over all picture of 
the extent of job satisfaction among | 
its underwriters; the feelings of its 
agents in regard to the training and 
supervision they are receiving ; how/. 
many of the underwriters feel they fons o 
could make more money in another !° be 
line of work, ete. _— 
The Committee and the Research fUTe" 
Bureau hope that the job satisfac-f'! @s 
tion studies will help to bring closer|"*> 
and still more effective and pleasant [St¢¢ | 
relations between the Home Office ftent 
and the man in the field. The re-PCCurr 
cently-released report “The Job 
Satisfaction of Life Underwriters”}/omth 
is in the nature of a progress report he ne 
on the studies already completed. ublis! 
This may be supplemented by theF'*®Y © 
further studies now in progress infY b 
small- and large-sized companies. | Act 
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INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Two New Subsidiaries 





ma NVESTORS Syndicate, Minne- 


think. g@p0lis, Minnesota, has announced 
ne iormation of two new subsidi- 
rance pres, Investors: Stock Fund, Inc. 
study nd Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 
nder. poth are open-end investment com- 
only ganies. 
uniza- | The above companies were regis- 
ire ojfered with the Securities & Ex- 
hange Commission on May 19, 
es areg045 and were incorporated in Reno, 
, andgNevada February 10, 1945. The In- 
vel]—festors Syndicate, which is the prin- 
ipal underwriter, investment man- 
agentgger, and founder of these two new 
is lifegunds holds the same position to 
nvestors Mutual, Inc., a balanced 
vho isfund, which, incorporated January 
cnows{$, 1940, with an original investment 
1e elsepi $100,000 and now has assets in 
1at hepxcess of $60,000,000 owned by 
so on. B).000 shareholders. 
wuman| Investors Stock Fund, Inc., will 
g hisbe invested chiefly in common and 
h andpreferred shares, purchased for 
's that their appreciation, as well as income 
-com- possibilities. On the other hand, 
nvestors Selective Fund, Inc., will 
cratic he invested primarily in investment 
ment’s fuality preferred stocks and bonds, 
urchased to provide reasonable in- 
ome, combined with conservation of 
nvestment values. 
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among | Changes 

a N a publication covering under- 
how! Writing practices, rules and regula- 


1 they fons of the various companies, it is 
nother (0 be expected that changes will 
ecur. The data appearing in the 
search furent edition was compiled in gen- 
tisfac-fta! as of March this year. Follow- 
closer {8 in alphabetical order, we have 
easant}Sted the changes brought to our 
Office fttention. In addition, a few errors 
he re-Pcurred in compiling the original 
> Job lata «= and these are corrected. 
riters”}onthly from this issue on_ until 
report he next edition of the Guide is 
pleted. lublished, changes will be noted as 
by thefey Occur in order that subscribers 
ress in P2Y be current. 


nies. Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn.: 
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A Chance to Grow 


Growth opportunity is a vital consideration in the 
selection of a career. That is one reason why so many 
capable men and women stake their future in the field 


of life insurance. 


Our representatives are backed by a sound record of 
company growth based on service to policyholders. 
Their own growth opportunities are enlarged by our 
complete range of policy contracts, both participating 
and non-participating; liberal first year and renewal 
commissions; friendly Home Office service and close 
cooperation between the Home Office and the Field 
Advisory Committee. Group Life Insurance at company 


expense is available. 


Attractive opportunities are 
open in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 


Qerancke 10, Veeginiia. 





Present rate of discount on pre- Sub-standard risks, regular; term 
miums paid in advance (column 16) (column 21) “No” in each case. 
now 2%. Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, 
Equitable Life, New York, N. Y.: Calif.: Aviation coverage now of- 
Dividend additions participating fered similar in general to Connecti- 


(column 4) “Yes.” cut General, Franklin Life (columns 
Mutual Life, N. Y.: Surplus busi- 12, 13, 14). 

ness not accepted; column 1 should Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

be “No” instead of 1 and 2. Aviation coverage now offered sim- 


New York Life, New York, ilar in general to Connecticut Gen- 
N. Y.: Non-medical insurance (col- eral, Franklin Life (columns 12, 13, 
umn 20) now 5M. 14). 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Washington National, Chicago, 
Wis.: Beneficiary may repay out-  IIl.: Non-medical insurance (column 
standing loans (column 6) “Yes.” 20) now 5M. 
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AIRLINE INVESTMENTS 


EW and extensive investment 
opportunities for life insurance 
companies in the airlines field are 
high-lighted in an extensive study 
entitled, ‘Airline Finance,” con- 
ducted by The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York and a 
group of New York City banks. 
The study estimates that the new 
financing required by the country’s 
commercial airlines in the next 5 
years will approximate $500,000,000. 
The purposes of the study are to 
estimate the future financing needs 
of the airlines and to develop 
methods of meeting their future 
capital requirements, in a way that 
will be efficient and mutually bene- 
ficial to lender and borrower. 

The work was conducted jointly 
by Bankers Trust Company, The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, The Chase National 


~Bank of New York and The New 


York Trust Company, under the 
supervision of Gordon D. Brown, 
independent consultant on aviation 
problems. 


Report Available 


A report presenting the main ele- 
ments of the study to date is being 
made available by the sponsors to 
airlines and airplane manufacturers, 
and to banks, insurance companies, 
investment underwriters and other 
lenders interested. 

The institutions sponsoring the 
study point out that the new capital 
problem of the country’s airlines is 
a large one, and that effective 
methods must be developed to meet 
it. They state also that while the 
situation offers attractive lending 
opportunities, lenders must have a 
detailed knowledge of this relatively 
new field if they are to approach the 
problem confidently and provide the 
efficient methods of financing to 
which the airlines are entitled. The 
study covers medium-term lending, 
which is of primary interest to 
banks, and longer-term lending, of 
interest to life insurance companies. 

Methods of analyzing airline op- 
erations from the lender’s stand- 
point are presented, and various 
feasible ways of financing airlines 
through the use of equipment trusts, 
conditional sales and chattel mort- 





gages, are discussed. Many of the 
special problems involved are ana. 
lyzed, and detailed forms have been 
worked out for certain of the finane. 
ing methods. 


Potentialities 


In outlining the dimensions of tk 
financing problems involved, th 
study states that by 1950, it is prob 
able that the domestic airlines wil 
fly annually some 8 billion passen 
ger-miles, as compared with 1.6 bil 
lions in 1943, and that the gros; 
operating revenues of the airline 
in 1950 will reach $500,000,000 a 
compared with $152,000,000 las 
year. 

Pointing out that, on January 31 
1945, the flying equipment of the 





country’s airlines consisted of only 
371 planes, the study stresses the 
great need that will exist for new 
flying equipment in the postwar pe- 
riod. On this point, the survey in- 
dicates that “in order to carry the 
traffic projected for 1950, the dom- 
estic airlines will have to have 
equipment with approximately five 
times the seating capacity of their 
existing fleet. . . . This will require 
expenditures for flying equipment 
and spare parts of approximately 
$300,000,000 and an additional in- 
vestment in non-flying equipment, 
such as hangars, maintenance equip- 
ment, communications and _ office 
facilities, of over one-third that fig- 
ure. Also the airlines will need ad- 
ditional working capital to cover 
their expanded requirements. There- 
fore the requirements of the domestic 
airlines during the next five years 
may be in the magnitude of $500, 


000,000.” 
Foreign Expansion 


The study also indicates that, al- 
though the pattern of international 
air transport is not entirely clear at 
the moment, it is probably safe to 
assume that American airlines will 
spend another $250,000,000, on thei 
foreign operations, or a total 0 
$750,000,000, in all. Of this amount, 
it is estimated that about $500,000, 
000 will have to be raised by borrow: 
ing or through the sale of equity 
securities. 
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; NEWS 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS' N.Y.C. 
New Officers 


\VID B. FLUEGELMAN, 

C.L.U., associated with the 
Krueger-Davidson Agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual, was elected 
President at the annual meeting held 
June 15 last. Mr. Fluegelman has 
been a member of the Association 
for the past 12 years and has held 
numerous administrative posts. 
Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing were: Patrick A. Collins, Metro- 
politan Life, Administrative Vice 
President; Lawrence L. Lifshey, 
C.L.U., New York Life, Public Re- 
lations Vice President; Benjamin 
D. Salinger, C.L.U., Mutual Bene- 
fit, Educational Vice President and 
Harry C. Ard, Connecticut General, 
Treasurer. 
The following were selected to 
serve on the Board of Directors: 
Edward G. Cunningham, Metropoli- 
tan Life; J. J. Jerome, Sr., Guardian 
Life; Richard E. Myer, C.L.U., 
Mutual Life; Leon A. Kohn, Equi- 
table Life; Harold N. Sloane, 
C.L.U., Prudential; Max L. Wile, 
New England Mutual; Sidney L. 
Wolkenberg, C.L.U., Union Central. 
The principal address delivered at 
the meeting was entitled “Profitable 
Selling” by Glenn B. Dorr, C.L.U., 
General Agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual in Hartford, Conn. 


COMMISSIONERS' MEETING 


HE theme of the 4-day get-to- 

gether in St. Paul, Minnesota 
(June 3-6), was better and more 
uniform state supervision (see edi- 
torial). One method suggested to 
accomplish this was the formation 
of a central, permanent organiza- 
tion. From a life point of view, the 
other event of importance was the 
adoption of new security valuations 
(see elsewhere in this issue). 

New officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, James McCormack, Tenn. ; 
Vice President, Edward L. Scheu- 
fler, Mo. and Secretary-Treasurer 
(as usual), Jess G. Read, Okla. 
Executive Committee: Seth B. 
Thompson, Ore., Chairman; Past 
President Newell R. Johnson, Vice 
Chairman ; Maynard Garrison, Cal. ; 
Robert E. Dineen, New York and 
William P. Hodges, North Carolina. 
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in these times. 

















4. This Insurance Pays All Ways: 


If you live too long. 


If you are disabled. 


C.L.U. 


June Examinations 


ORE than nine hundred fifty 

underwriters took part in the 
nineteenth series of Chartered Life 
Underwriter (C.L.U.) examinations 
which were held from the 6th to the 
8th of June at one hundred seven 
different educational institutions, 
and twelve Army camps or Naval 
bases. The examinations were con- 


THE NEW INSURANCE 


issued by the 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


1. We have a NEW PLAN fo enable you to make more money 


2. ONE-TENTH THE SALES, through large first commissions and 
large renewal commissions will return you TEN TIMES the earnings 
of the same volume of life insurance alone under our plan. 


3. IN ONE YEAR, you build as large a renewal income as you would 
in ten years writing the life insurance alone under our plan. 


If you do not live long enough. 


If you have an emergency need for cash. 


ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


WAI RISIR 





ducted regionally, centers having 
been established at accessible points 
located in forty states, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Hilo and 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Six centers espe- 
cially for service personnel, set up 
under the direction of the Educa- 
tional Officer or Chaplain at the 
station, were located at camps in 
the United States; one was set up 
in England; one in France; one in 
Germany; one in India; and two 
were aboard vessels in the South 
Pacific. 
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Why | Like Life—Continued 


of earthly possessions but He ex- 
tended a helping hand to those in 
distress and alleviated suffering 
among humanity. The greatest ad- 
vantage of Life Insurance selling as 
a vocation is that it affords us such 
wonderful opportunities for lending 
a helping hand and to make possible 
the promotion of those same traits 
that characterized Him in His work 
among men. My experience has been 
that a client does not buy Life In- 
surance—he has to be sold. Can’t 


you feel the thrill of responsibility 
that has been placed on your should- 
ers when you sit down with a pros- 
pect and discuss with him a program 
of savings and investment that will 
ultimately determine his course? 
Doesn’t it make you feel that you 
are a person of renown and prestige 
to learn that he is relying upon your 
judgment to steer him right ? Doesn’t 
your heart fill with pride to learn 
that you have been the means of 
guaranteeing an education for little 
Mary and Johnny? Don’t you have 
a feeling of complete satisfaction in 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ( 


|, MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A FIELD-TESTED 
SALES HELP 


Our new Income Accumulation Plan proposal sheet, 





field-tested in various sections of the country (with 
accompanying prepared salestalk) 1s now providing 
our agents and brokers with an up-to-date means of 
presenting long-term endowment contracts. 


oe PT 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE . NEWARK, N. J. 
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knowing that through you the mort- 
gages have been protected and the 
farm or home cannot be taken away 
from that good wife even if the in- 
sured should lose his life? Aren’t 
you extremely joyful when Ed says, 
“Well, Mr. Agent, I am mighty glad 
you sold me that $5000 endowment 
I want to say that it has been a life. 
saver and I know positively that | 
would not have saved a penny of it 
if you had not been interested in 
me and persuaded me to invest my 
money in this way.” Don’t you feel 
like a good and faithful servant 
when you deliver the check to the 
sorrowing widow? All of us have 
had many such experiences — the 
joys that necessarily come when we 
employ the service in carrying on 
business with our fellowman. 
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Example 


Just last February I had a very 
touching experience. One of my very 
best friends, a young business man} 
in our community, took sick on Fri- 
day, February 11 in his office. The 
doctor advised him to go home and 
rest. Early on Sunday morning the 
good wife called the doctor and told 
him Chester seemed worse and to 
come at once. When the doctor ar- 
rived, he found the patient had dou- 
ble pneumonia, that his breath was 
coming hard. Fifteen minutes after 
they had placed him in an ambu- 
lance to take him to a hospital, he 
breathed his last. Chester was dead. 
Mary Margaret was a widow and 
James David, the seven-year-old son, | work: 
was fatherless. Just a few years be-| hour 
fore Chester had built under theling y 
Federal Housing Program a fine] worlc 
modern home, mortgage and_ all. powe 
That night I went to the home of the} py, 
saddened widow and sat up with] >; ., 
my devoted friend. Between her sobs | ,1,,.. 
and in the presence of a good many | yi1);, 
people, she turned to me and said, | ordey 
“Bob, this is terrible, but I don't|Aren 
know what we would do had it not} that 
been for you selling Chester that in-],j1) . 
surance. I suppose we would have 


your 
oe oO ’ 
to go to the poor house. are a 


But they didn’t have to go to the/to all 
poor house. A few years before II It is 
helped Chester work out his pro-|you 
gram of protection that made it pos- lecte 
sible for the widow to pay off debts fas y: 
on the home, and to meet all other Ito be 
expenses. In addition there is a size- 
able bank account that guarantees a 
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good living for both the mother and 
son and ultimately an education for 
the youngster. How glad I was on 
that occasion that I had selected Life 
Insurance Selling as a vocation. I 
know of no other way that I could 
have done so much for these friends 
of mine. So sacred and precious is 
this relationship between the Under- 
writer and Prospect that I am in- 
clined to believe that the Father in 
His infinite wisdom designed this 
vocation in order that we might be 
servants to our fellowman. 


Future? 


The third question that must be 
asked in this matter of selecting Life 
Insurance Selling as a Vocation is, 
“Is the job worthy of my greatest 
effort?” There are no limits to the 
heights we can climb if we put heart 
and soul into our work. Lloyd 
| very} Douglas worked night and day for 
y very) thirty years before he came forth 
s man) with one of the greatest books that 
n Fri-| has been written since the Bible was 
. The} civen to us through the efforts of 
ie and| men inspired. “The Robe,” the re- 
ng the} sults of careful study and research, 
id told | will go down in the annals of liter- 
ind to}ary history as a monument to a 
or at-|oreat servant. Behind locked doors 
d dou-] Paderewski practiced for fourteen 
h was} and fifteen hours a day on the piano 
s altet}with the result he became the 
ambu-| world’s greatest pianist. Demos- 
tal, he}thenes, in spite of speech impedi- 
s dead. | ment, became one of the outstanding 
w andjorators of all time. Babe Ruth 
Id son,} worked and practiced hour after 
ars be-| hour to correct and develop his tim- 
er theling with the result that the sports 
a fine} world has been amazed at his great 
nd all. | power in driving a baseball. 

> of the} These men all represented fields 
p with) of endeavor that brought honor and 
er SObS| slor to the world and they were 
1 many willing to lend their best efforts in 
d said, order that the world might be better. 
[ don't} Aren’t you inspired by the thought 
1 it not} that you represent a vocation that 
that in-} wil] nlace ou in the ton bracket of 
id have your community in income; that you 
are an angel of mercy and a servant 
> to the/to all in your circle of acquaintance? 
efore I} It is worthy of only the best. Aren’t 
1s pro-lyou glad, Mr. Agent, that you se- 
> it pos-}lected the selling of Life Insurance 
ff debts}as your vocation? Aren’t you glad 
Il other }to be associated with this miraculous 


S a size-}business of paper and ink? I am. 
untees 4 








—In Ohio National Bulletin. 
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Service 


IS MORE EFFECTIVE 


More than 40% of Pacific Mutual Life and 
Retirement policies issued in 1944 were supple- 
mented by Accident and Sickness protection also. 


Clients can be more effectively served by the 
Pacific Mutual underwriter, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- 


initized, proved process of prospecting and 
merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 
General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 
selves “trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 


of favorable factors that makes 


for better client-service. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


“Help Fight Inflation 
—Buy Life Insurance” 


SLOGANS 


UR slogan was, and each one 
knew 
“It Was Up To You In ’42.” 
Our next one was for you and me 
“Let’s Keep On Keeping On In 
43.” 


We followed with a worthy chore 
“We Must Do More In 44.” 


And now a New Year will be born 





In a world that’s wasted, tattered 


and torn. 

A slogan there’ll be—let’s hold it 
high 

And shout it to the heaven and 
sky. 

With all our strength—with all our 
drive 

“WE MUST FIGHT AND 
STRIVE IN ’45.” 

Wm. Nachamkis, Mgr. New Brunswick 


Agency, Colonial Life, N. J. 
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REPORT entitled “Pension 

Trust Business in 1944” was 
sent to all member companies of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research bBu- 
reau in May, according to John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Manager 
of the Bureau. 

Pension Trust business, accord- 
ing to the report, continued to in- 
crease in 1944. The volume of in- 
surance sold under Pension Trust 
agreements increased 20% during a 
year when all Ordinary insurance 
increased 15%. Thus it appears 
that this type of business has met 
satisfactorily the strict supervisory 
regulations and at the same time has 
shown a healthy growth. 

As in the case of other wartime 
trends, its place in the postwar world 
is not yet obvious and will undoubt- 
edly depend largely upon social and 
economic developments in our na- 
tional economy. It will also depend 
upon the ability of companies to 
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There exists an ancient legend that 
at one time the savage inhabitants 
of an obscure island in the South 
Pacific observed a most unique rule 
governing debate, when tribal lead- 
ers met to discuss their problems. 
As each speaker was granted “the 
floor” to voice his views, he was 
required to poise himself on one 
foot, and only so long as he could 
thus maintain his balance was he 
allowed to continue his remarks. 
Let the suspended foot touch the 
ground and its owner was obliged 
to seat himself and remain silent 
while other orators had their chance. 

Many there are in this modern 
era who might well be ruled by 
such an edict, much to the comfort 
of their audience and to their own 
best interests, and not a few of the 
many are salesmen. 





Speech is one of man’s great 
gifts—and like some others is much 
abused. He who speaks only when 
he has something to say, doing it 


ee ee 0 Et tt (cers ( cee ( ceseee. ( cere (ses ( ce (s 


with least words, both proves his 
wisdom and compliments his hear- 
ers’ minds. 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 


ond 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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develop this type of business where 
it fills a social need effectively and 
economically. There is a real chal- 
lenge to companies writing Pension 
Trust business to develop this new 
coverage efficiently and in the best 
interests of the policyholders and 
the concerns to which it is sold. 
Despite the 20% increase in vol- 
ume, Pension Trust business in 1944 
still represented a small proportion 
of all Ordinary new business sold, 
the percentage being just under 4%, 
practically the same as in 1943. 


Other Highlights 


1. Ninety-eight per cent of all 
Pension Trust business in 1944 was 
sold by companies having more than 
four hundred million of Ordinary 
insurance in force. 

2. Individual company experience 
in selling Pension Trust business re- 
mained fairly stable during the two 
years, 1943 and 1944. One com- 
pany, however, reports 27.3% of its 
1944 business from this source as 
against 4.6% in 1943. 





Where there is 
no Vision 

The People 
Perish 








Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPENINGS 
in 
| 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, | 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 























1944 PENSION TRUST BUSINESS 


3. The average new policy in con- 
nection with Pension Trust cases is 
high—$4,529 in 1944. This com 
pares with an average for al 
Ordinary business of $3,367 for 
companies writing Pension Trust 
business, and $2,137 for all ninety- 
three which were surveyed in the 
report. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has issued a booklet No. 1778 which 
in general outlines the attitude of 
the Treasury on pension trust plans. 
Copies can be secured by writing 
directly to the Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
New Officers 


N THE June issue, page 55, it was 
stated that Edward W. Marshall, 
Vice President-Actuary of the Proy- 
ident Mutual Life, had been elected 
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President of the Society and _ took surance 


office on May 25 last. 


the pro: 


As the election was held by mail /Committ 
all the results were not in at thatfto be d 


time. Valentine Howell, Vice Pres- 
Prudential, 
and George W. Bourke, Actuary 
and General Manager for the Sun 
Life of Canada, have been elected 


ident-Actuary of the 


to diseas 
The Cor 
though | 
the great 
the popu 


Vice Presidents; Wilmer A. Jen-}policyho 


kins, Vice President-Actuary of the 


search i 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity As-ffeld. Ir 
sociation, was re-elected Secretary ;jsearch ir 


Oliver W. Perrin, Associate Actuary 
of Penn Mutual, was 


ycause 01 


re-elected}well care 


Treasurer and John R. Larus, VicelSpecifice 
President-Actuary of the Phoenix|1940 fo 
Mutual, was likewise re-elected asthe hear 


Editor. 


Council members elected 
three-year terms were: Horace R 


Bassford, Vice President-Actuary of 
John §&. 


the Metropolitan Life; 


only 17 


for causes é 


irom ca: 
“The 
Bearch p 


Thompson, Vice President-Mathe-["§ Teseé 


matician, Mutual Benefit Life 
Henry S. Beers, Vice President 


mew rese¢ 
tee Says. 


’ 


Aetna and J. Gordon Beatty, Actu-Pupport 


ary of the Canada Life. Henry H 


vays: F 


Jackson, Vice President and Actu-f Institt 


ary of the National Life of Ver- 


mont, was elected to fill Mr 


Bourke’s unexpired term as a Coun 


cil member. 
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LIFE INSURANCE MEDICAL 
RESEARCH FUND 


Plans Laid 


ANS for establishing an annual 

life insurance fund to be devoted 
to the promotion of medical research 
were announced recently by M. Al- 
bert Linton, chairman of the joint 
Medical Research Committee of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance’ Association of 
America. 

The amount of the fund available 
each year is expected to exceed half 
a million dollars, the exact amount 
depending upon the number of com- 
panies accepting the invitation to 
participate. The program will be 
administered under the name of Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund. 
Allocations for research grants will 
be based on the recommendation of 
an advisory council made up of out- 
standing medical men acquainted 
with the field of medical research. 








Types of Research 


In the letter inviting the life in- 
surance Companies to participate i1 
the project the Medical Research 
(Committee states that the funds are 
to be devoted in the first instance 
to diseases of the heart and arteries. 
The Committee points out that, al- 
though these diseases cause by far 
the greatest number of deaths among 
the population generally and among 
policyholders, relatively little re- 


f thelsearch is being carried on in this 


r As- field. 


In contrast, it notes that re- 


tary ;jsearch into cancer, the second largest 
tuaryKause of death, is being relatively 
ectedjwell cared for through other sources. 
Vice|Specifically, foundation grants in 
cy for research into diseases of 


od as 


for 





he heart and arteries amounted to 
only 17 cents per death from these 
causes as against $2.18 per death 


ce R. Irom cancer. 


ary of 
n & 


“The life insurance medical re- 
search program is to support exist- 


[athe-Pag research rather than to establish 


Life 
ident 


mew research centers,” the Commit- 
tee says. “It is proposed that such 


’ 


Actu-Support should be extended in two 


ry H 


vays: First, grants would be made 


Actu-{® institutions fully qualified to carry 


Ver- 
Mr. 


Coun 


NEW 





in research in the chosen field. Sec- 
md, support would be furnished to 
-farefully selected men who had com- 
leted their medical studies and in- 


a 2, 1945 
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Lite Insurance Dollars stay in the battle until 
Victory is won... they will assist in the re 


conversion program. 


Beneficial Life Representatives are trained 
to serve the American Public 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 





ternships and demonstrated special 
ability in research lines. Most of 
these men are in the armed forces 
today, and unless something is done 
to enable them to engage in research 
they may well turn to other fields. 
These men would be assigned as re- 
search associates with experienced 
men already working in the field of 
cardiovascular disease.” 


Organization 


The Committee suggests that 
these men might well be known by 
some distinctive name such as Life 
Insurance Medical Research Asso- 


ciates. Their selection as well as the 
allocation of funds for research 
grants would be based on the rec- 
ommendations of the advisory coun- 
cil. The plan provides that the 
council would employ a medical man 
as full time secretary who would 
investigate projects and look into the 
qualifications of prospective research 
associates. 

In the development of the plan, 
the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Committee has had the sup- 
port not only of the medical direc- 
tors of the life insurance companies, 
but the cooperation and help of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


MISSOURI 











CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consulting Actuary 








ACTUARIES 
Central 3126 
CALIFORNIA 915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
Barrett N. Coates Cant E. Herrorta 
NEW YORK 
COATES & HERFURTH 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES eta: : —— SHARP 


660 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


437 So. Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 








GEORGIA 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 
505 Haas-Howell Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Main 6976 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


NEW YORK 











ILLINOIS 


Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 


137 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

37 Yrs. of Service 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STAte 1336. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago 38, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally 


Zz 


Franklin 4020 











INDIANA 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City 33 N. Y. 














HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





PENNSYLVANIA 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 











Research Fund—Continued 


leaders in the field of medical re- 
search. Specifically, it has had the 
active help of a committee represent- 
ing this field headed by Dr. Alan 


ences, Rockefeller Foundation, and 
including Dr. Francis G. Blake 
Dean, Yale Medical School; Dr. 
Alfred N. Richards, University of fp 


Gregg, Director, the Medical Sci- Ars 
D | 


hrough ¢ 


panie 
policy! 


policy 


Pennsylvania; and Dr. Lewis H, frore tha 


Weed, Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine. 





iums fr 


te of Li 


The Life Insurance Medical Re- fently. Tl 


search Fund would be controlled by fe 


rve add 


a board of directors comprised of Bearly $5 


chief executives of contributing 
companies. Liaison would be main- ff 
tained with the medical departments fi 
of the life insurance business 
through representatives named _ by fe 


Premiu 
5 cent 
ilar ot 


yanies, it 


cel] ts 


the two organizations of life insur- 3.5 cent: 





ance medical directors to act in anf Payme 
advisory capacity to the council and peneficiar 
to the board. hverage 1 
oliIcy re 
Committee Members neet fut 
B9.5 cent: 
The members of the Life Insur-}o speci. 
ance Medical Research Committee funds, m 
are: W. E. Bixby, president of the fredits o 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Leroy A. Lincoln, president D 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; M. Albert Linton, presi- | “The 1 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life fnsurance 
Insurance Company; James _ Lee fnateriall. 
Loomis, chairman of the board, fut the u 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance feen pu 
Company ; George W. Smith, presi- foday fri 


T 


dent, New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; and T. A. Phil- fn 
lips, president of the Minnesota fl 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





HELP WANTED 
ACTUARIAL DEPT. Man under 35—col- hy 


lege graduate—actuarial training and 
some experience in life insurance home 
office. Long term opportunity unlimited. 
LEGAL DEPT. Man under 35—law school 
graduate—some familiarity with real 
estate mortgage practices and experience 
in processing FHA mortgages desired. 
Long term opportunity is to head legal 
department. 

PROMOTION DEPT. Young man with 
leaning toward and aptitude for direct 
mail promotion. Some experience in di- 
rect mail promotion desired. 

AGENCY DEPT. Two supervisors. Male, 
under 40. To supervise present organiza 
tion in present territory and to find ond] 
train new producers. 

Reply to Box L-787, Best's Life Insurance & 
News, 75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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sci: FA MERICAN life insurance com- 
and # \ panies last year paid or credited 
ke, fp policyholders and beneficiaries, 
Dr, firough direct benefits or additions 


of policy reserves and surplus, 10% 


H, 


sity 


Re 


| by 


more than they received in pre- 
piums from policyholders, the Insti- 
ite of Life Insurance announced re- 
. fently. The benefit payments and re- 
erve additions combined aggregated 


of Pearly $5,200,000,000 in 1944. 


ting J Premium payments accounted for 
ain-J6.5 cents of the average income 
ants flollar of the life insurance com- 
1essppanies, interest earnings and other 
byfeceipts making up the additional 
sur- P35 cents. 
-anf Payments to policyholders and 
andpeneficiaries took 41.5 cents of this 
hverage income dollar, additions to 
wlicy reserves required by law to 
neet future claims accounted for 
69.5 cents and 3.5 cents were added 
sur-ff0 special reserves and surplus 


ittee funds, making total payments and 





LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 
Breakdown for 1944 


which used 48.4 cents of the income 
dollar in 1941, required 41.5 cents 
last year, the decrease being largely 
due to the sharp drop in the ratio of 
calls for policy cash surrender 
values. Additions to policy reserves 
as required by law to meet future 
claims took 29.9 cents in 1941 and 
39.5 cents in 1944. This increase 
was due to a number of reasons, 
including the record low rate of can- 
cellation of policies, increase in new 
insurance purchases and a much 
greater increase in total insurance in 
force. 

“Wartime operations have not re- 
sulted in greater, but a slightly lower 
rate of expenses. Total operating 
expenses and taxes required 15.7 
cents of the average income dollar 
in 1941 and only 15.2 cents in 1944.” 


Wartime Stability Shown 


The breakdown of last year’s dis- 
bursements shows the average life 
insurance income dollar used as fol- 
lows: 41.5 cents for payments to 
policyholders and __ beneficiaries ; 


_ 39.5 cents added to policy reserves ; 


3.5 cents added to special reserves 
and surplus funds; 8.1 cents for 
agency expense, 5.0 cents for home 
office and miscellaneous expense, 
making a total of 13.1 cents for 
operating expenses; 2.1 cents for 
taxes; 3/10 of a cent as dividends 
to stockholders of the stock com- 
panies. 

“These figures, when compared 
with corresponding items for pre- 
vious years, indicate the stability of 
life insurance under war condi- 
tions,” the Institute president said. 


N.A.L.U. 
National Quality Award 


HE closing date for filing com- 

pleted applications with local as- 
sociations of life underwriters for 
the National Quality Award has 
been extended until July 31, 1945, 
announces the joint committee of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the Life Insurance 
Research Bureau sponsoring this 
new award for high persistency of 
business and high standards of qual- 
ity service. 

McKinley H. Warren, Boston, 
and Lawrence J. Doolin, Philadel- 
phia, chairmen of the two commit- 
tees urged all life insurance fieldmen 
and fieldwomen to make application 
for the 1945 award without delay. 
Application blanks appeared in the 
May issue of Life Association News 
and additional copies may be ob- 
tained through home offices or by 
writing direct to the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, or 
to the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, 111 Broad Street, Hartford 
5, Connecticut. 


Meeting 


The board of trustees, officers and 
nominating committee will hold an 
annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago August 23- 
25. 





COUPLE OF FALL GUYS 


Abbott and Costello were discussing their 
ill-fated parachute jump. 
"Did you sue for damages?" asked one. 
"No," came the reply. “Il had enough 
damages. | sued for repairs.” 
—Unknown 


















the tredits of 84.5 cents. 
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Life fnsurance income dollar has not 
Lee fuaterially changed during the war, 
ard, fut the uses to which this dollar has 
ance een put are somewhat different 
resi- foday from pre-war 1941,” Holgar 
> In- |). Johnson, Institute president, said 
Phil- ft announcing the year’s analysis. 
sota [In 1941, the premiums accounted 
y. for 76.3 cents of the income dollar 
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Characterized since 1887 by a conservative management that has fostered 
confidence, Bankers Life has a record of fidelity to the sound principles of 
underwriting. Its field force is happy and prosperous because of liberal con- 


tracts that insure their profit and progress. On these principles we are expand- 
ing and growing. 


(Sambeh Lift INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Monarch participating life and 


noncancellable accident and 


sickness policies are designed 


to take the “ifs and buts” out 
of the insurance contract. 
MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wome O, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Chairman 


J. C. HIGDON 
President 


Centrally Located... 

Serving the Nation 
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BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE CO. 


Kansas City. 10. Missouri 














LIFE INSURANCE AGENT—Continued 


5 ne 


istics for success in life underwriting and the mos td 
important among these is the ability to self-imposdl jy¢i; pl 
discipline and control. e averag 

I know of no better way to establish high standardghrns are | 
of selection in our business and limit the number of pendent 
new agents a general agent or manager may employ infmself in 
a given year than to require the payment of salaries he plea 
to all new agents to justify the necessary direction and] believe 
control during a limited apprenticeship period and thug: frame 


C 


assure the early elimination of the unfit. e inevite 
ther tha 

"Salary" years, 
bnies NOV 


There is a magic of permanence attached to the ternfpr soliciti 
“salary” that it does not deserve, as thousands of merfhich hav 
especially when they have grown old in life, find tans und 
their sorrow. A salary is not guaranteed, exceptinglents be 
from month to month, and one of the advantages @pr a subs 
paying salaries to new agents is that it permits an@ my min 
forces an early elimination of the unfit. The estabf roast tl 
lished, trained, independent life insurance man enjoyj | am in 
an income much more stable and permanent than doefecurity, 
the man who is on “even the surest of salaries.” isdom 01 

We must recognize that the apprentice agent anglich cov 
the established agent are not in the same category. The@mpaign, 
principal criticisms made by the T.N.E.C. of the agencwe inclusi 
system had to do with the high turn-over of agentg#d | am 
during their first one and two years in the busines self-e 
There has been a tendency to lump the new agenfer man} 
with the experienced agent in considering a problengovide tl 
which largely arises out of methods of selection, reftremen' 


cruiting and training the apprentice agent. irchased 
Some < 
Mew Men kve said 


reater di 
The new man is untried and he needs training. Hd taking 
cannot, under modern conditions, be expected to sel 
an adequate amount until he has learned how. It is 
often very difficult for him to learn and earn at thé 
same time, and he should not be expected to do so. Develo 
It is logical therefore to say that the new agent very ando ta 
properly should be regarded as an employee, subjec{ bond 
to close supervision and discipline during a limite@"t to 
apprenticeship period, like the interne, until he demon pound. 
strates his fitness and qualifications for greater inde Ve re 
pendence—until he qualifies for the right to entef® 4™< 
business for himself. icles Pa 
I am, however, all for maintaining the independencg. he 
of the established life underwriter and I think it would? *S!7 


: A rg elcome 
be a grave mistake if we were to drift into a “masteq,. 1; 
and servant” or “employer-employee” relationship. They 


We can still maintain a real independent professiothey ~ th 
of our business through the independent agent-company 
arrangement, which has for its object permanency 0 
service, inseparably associated with loyalty of Compan 
to Agent and Agent to Company. The present inde 
pendent agent-company relationship will tend to reduc The p 
expenses and at the same time elevate the business Ohiq sala 
life insurance. This loyalty is earned by both parti¢$jyired 
to the contract and it cannot be forced simply throug 
greater control. 


prieties. 
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Inevitable Changes 





Let's not develop a situation where we are only 
MOsfembers of a trade union. I am all for labor unions 
1pos their proper place, but their proper place is where 
e average man’s chance for success and financial re- 
lardsirns are solely a prerogative of management and not 
et offpendent upon the individual skill or ability to manage 
OY itkmself in a business where his time is his own to do 
lariegl; he pleases. 
1 andj] believe that changes in agents’ compensation within 
thushe frame-work of the independent contractor system 
e inevitable. Pensions and non-vested service fees, 
ther than renewal commissions for a limited number 
years, will probably become standard. Many com- 
knies now have pension plans in one form or another 
ternpr soliciting agents. Is it possible that some companies 
merghich have not been able to set up adequate pension 
nd tans under their present system would have their 
ptingzents become employees simply in order to qualify 
res @br a subsistence pension under Social Security? That, 
; an my mind, would be like trying to burn down the barn 
estab) roast the pig. 
njoy} | am in favor of agents being included under Social 
doefecurity, but I have some grave doubts about the 
” — Fisdom of having them included under the present law 
t anglich covers only “employees.” In the last presidential 
- Thempaign, both candidates committed their parties to 
gencye inclusion of all self-employed under Social Security, 
gentgid | am inclined to wait until all other professional 
inesspd self-employed classes come under the law. More- 
agent many established pension plans in other lines now 
oblenfovide that the company pension will be reduced upon 
n, reftirement by the amount of the Social Security income 
irchased by the tax paid by the employer. 
Some advocates of the employee status for agents 
kve said that the returning service man will expect 
treater discipline and control because he is in the habit 
, Hadi taking orders. 


>* 


0 sel : 
It ig Servicemen 
at the : sat 
). Developments in this war, notably aviation and com- 


t verpando tactics, have released the individual soldier from 
ubjecf*t bondage of lock-step which World War I seemed 
‘mite@out to clamp upon him. Fewer men are pushed 
emon found. 

inde] Ve recently asked our leading agents on leave in 
entef< armed forces, stationed all over the world, to write 
ticles outlining the advantages of a life underwriting 
reer from the viewpoint of service men. They all 
mphasized that the average man in the service will 
elcome an opportunity to engage in a business which 


idencé 
would 


as . ye 
nastefiows him complete freedom of action. 
P- |They do not want any form of regimentation— 
‘essi0ther the hard-boiled, the benign or “benevolent” 
mpanyrieties. 
acy 0 
mpan Service Rendered 
- inde 
reduc The point is sometimes made that agents should be 
ess Ofid salaries to compensate them for the extra service 
partlfiuired by policyholders because of the increased 
1roUug: (Continued on the next page) 
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Home Office 


What About 
Women Agents 
With 

Cal -Western ? 


. Does Cal-Western want women agents? 


(Yes. This Company was the first life insur- 
ance company to establish a Home Office 
Women's Division under the supervision of a 
woman. With a C.L:U. degree and 19 years 
of successful field-selling experience she was 
well qualified to do the job.) 


Was Cal-Western's faith in women agents 
justified ? 


(Yes. Production from women agents grew 
from 832,959 in 1941 to 2,494,523 in 1944.) 


. Do Cal-Western Women Agents sell mostly 


to women? 


(No. Cal-Western's women agents are trained 
to do an all-round job. 32%, of their business 
in 1944 was submitted on male lives, 39°/, on 
female and 29°, on juvenile.) 


Is there a growing interest on the part of 
women in a life insurance career? 


(Yes. 55°, of the business paid for by women 
agents in 1944 came from 1944 appointments.) 


. Are Cal-Western women agents trained to do 


a professional job? 


(Yes. 58° of the applications written were 
submitted with complete cash settlement with 
the application.) 


California-Western States 


Life Insurance Company 


Sacramento 














That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
J. C. West, President. 
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Edited TO and FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED....... 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENT—Continued 


complexity of life insurance. However, career |j 
underwriters capable of rendering the highest type 


out if , 
or $700. 


» 


search B 


business 





service apparently prefer the independent contra 
status. 

Sometimes it seems to me that there is a certa 
amount of desperation-thinking in attempting to remoy 
the independence of the established agent. Have y 
lost confidence in the fact that the selling of life insy 
ance is a fine business? 

It really is a much finer business than most oj 
appreciate. 

When I listen to some of the speeches criticizing t 
present system and advocating all-out change, I 
almost aghast at the way the present agents’ job 
ridiculed by some of the very men who are managj 
that job. 


Comparison—Other Businesses 


As a matter of fact, if you compare the averg 
agent’s job with almost any other retail business, 
results in turn-over and in earnings are no worse th 
those of the average retailer, and better than many. 

For example, Dun & Bradstreet reports that in 19 
the average total take for the owners and officers 
retail establishments in the United States was a lit 
over $2,300. In addition to this, these average ret 
operations show a profit to the extent of $600. Jj 
those $600 must, of necessity, be plowed back if 
the business or used to replace fixed assets wh 
depreciate. 

According to an article in the March issue of Natio 
Business by Eric A. Johnston, it requires $5,000 capi 
to get into a business on a sound basis in most ret 
undertakings. You invest that capital in fixed ass 
and a location. If it so happens that the location 
wrong, your $5,000 and your business venture are su 

Even in view of these facts and the capital requir 
the turn-over among retail establishments runs ab 
like this: 30% fail in the first year, another 15% f 
in the second year, by the end of the third year 54 
have folded up and by the end of five or six years ot 
one out of five remains in business. Don’t these figu 
sound familiar ? 


Life Insurance 


Now, let us contrast this picture with that of 1 
life insurance man. He has a relatively small capi 
requirement. That capital is sunk not in fixed ass 
tied down to a location. The only fixed asset is 
automobile which has wheels on it. 
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If his first attempt to find a market fails, he q there , 


move his market. 

There is no known saturation point yet discern 
in the life insurance business, and there is a tremend 
margin of market available which rests wholly uf 
the persuasive power and ingenuity of the salesman. 

A good life insurance man can step out and wr 
$150,000 (certainly a nominal figure) of good perst 
ing business and earn from $3,500 to $4,000 a ye 
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out of which his expenses will perhaps run to $600 


, or $700. According to the Life Insurance Sales Re- 


search Bureau the average agent produced twice as much 
business in 1944 as he did in 1934. Now I ask you, 
which man has the better business, economically or 
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otherwise—the life insurance agent or the average 
Se ey 
retailer! 


Differences 


The whole question seems to boil down to this: in 
each company the problems differ widely. Managements 
differ. Traditions and company policies differ. It is 
not possible, therefore, for anyone to say: “Here is the 
only way a successful distribution job can be done.” 
We do not, however, want our business to end up with 
“just another controlled sales job” in a cartelized 
industry enjoying what Nehru once called “The perfect 
peace of the grave and the absolute security of a cage.” 

The controversy over the employee status for ordi- 
nary agents seems to be due to either envy of the great 
strides of the industrial companies or is simply an- 
other manifestation of the old issue of freedom vs. 
security. 

The critics of the independent contractor system 
invariably remind us that the Weekly Premium agent 
is now making 40% of all the new ordinary sales as 
compared with 20% two decades ago. 

Perhaps some of the ordinary companies did miss 
the boat when they overlooked the wonderful new mar- 
ket which was to become the domain of the industrial 
companies. But that mistake was made seventy-five 
years ago at least in the case of twenty-five companies 
which led in insurance in force in 1870. No one of 
these companies entered the new industrial field and 
I think it is pretty well covered today. 

Moreover it is doubtful if the past rate of growth 
of the large industrial companies will continue and 
there are indications that they may be nearing their 
leveling off point now. 


Goals of All Men 


To find freedom and security has been the dream 
of every man. 

To enjoy with his fellow men a peaceful, non- 
regimented life has been the idea of two hundred gen- 
erations of mankind. 

Life insurance is the ideal modern means to greater 
freedom of action and more economic security. 

The success of life insurance selling has been built 
upon that truth. 

Yet nothing is clearer than this: without the per- 
sistence and resourcefulness of the independent agent 
there would be little life insurance in force today with 
the ordinary companies. 

Today we have the opportunity I believe to choose 
the road which we will follow in marketing life in- 
surance. 

Let’s not surrender our freedom and desert the 
original conception of our job for some new cure-all 
plan which promises a fictitious security. 


Before D. of C. Underwriters Association. 
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Here is another of the human interest stories 
with which the records of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany are filled—protection for the insured; in life 
and in death, in peace and in war, in foreign 
prison camp where atrocities of barbarians were 
of daily occurrence and in the old home in the 
States to which the family has once more happily 
returned. 


On October 11, 1926, the Company issued a 
$5,000 Paid-up-at-age-65 policy to a 30-year-old 
bank teller. Eleven years later he and his family 
moved to the Philippines, where he became office 
manager for a gold mining company. 


In December, 1941, following the sneak attacks 
on Pearl Harbor and Manila, the insured and his 
family were interned in Santo Tomas prison camp. 
Between October 11, 1926, and October 11, 1941, 
the premium payments on this policy were made 
regularly. Thereafter the Company heard nothing 
from the insured. 


General MacArthur returned to the Philippines 
in January, 1945; captured Santo Tomas prison 
camp and released the internees. The insured was 
among those freed, after 37 months imprisonment. 
The Japs had destroyed all his property, including 
his Bankers Life Policy. 


In the meantime, the Bankers Life, failing to 
receive premium payments due, had placed the 
policy under extended insurance, providing tem- 
porary protection until September 8, 1951. 


On April 16, 1945, the insured appeared at one 
of our offices and told his story. He was advised 
that upon affidavit of himself and his wife as to 
the policy loss, the Bankers Life would issue a 
duplicate policy. 


He has more recently advised the Bankers Life 
that he and his family are suffering from mal- 
nutrition and are being treated by Government 
physicians. Pending restoration of health he is 
unable to work. All of his property having been 
destroyed by the Japs, he is not financially able 
to reinstate the policy. However, the Bankers Life 
will continue it on extended insurance until Sep- 
tember 8, 1951; long before which time the insured 
hopes to apply for reinstatement and make the 
requisite. payments. 


BankeEersZ/e 
the Double Duly Dollar f Company 
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New Careers Coming—Continued 

“In the first place, I would want 
a job that was interesting. What to 
me would be the most interesting 
job I could think of? It would be 
a job that concerned human beings. 

“And I should want my job to 
be worth while. 

“T should want it to be to the 
greatest extent that kind of occupa- 
tion where when the inevitable time 
came that I cast up to see what it 
had all amounted to, I could get an 
affirmative answer. 

“T wouldn’t want to head into a 
business where I had to sit and wait; 
I am too impatient. To battle as 
life insurance men have to battle 
against opposition, against inertia, is 
sometimes discouraging, but to me 
it is not ten per cent as soul-trying 
as not to have the chance to battle, 
to have to sit and wait. 

“Yes, I should be a life insurance 
man all over again.” 

Beginning as a country life insur- 
ance agent, Mr. Fulton “started at 
early dawn and traveled from farm 
house to farm house by horse and 
buggy.” Not every agent finds his 
ultimate place as president of a com- 


pany, but agents selling life insur- 
ance who never reach that high es- 
tate can and do find satisfaction in 
their work. 


Thirty Years’ Experience 


An agent who has spent thirty 
years selling life insurance puts his 
experience in this way: 

“We have never had much surplus 
money to do lots of things we would 
have liked to do but we have reared 
two fine boys and one daughter to 
the point where they are able to take 
care of themselves and our youngest 
daughter is well on the way to that 
point where she can take care of 
herself. I like the life insurance 
business for the reason that next to 
a minister of the gospel, I think a 
real life insurance representative can 
render more real service to an indi- 
vidual and the community than any 
other individual in the community. 
I like to meet people and discuss 
with them their many problems and 
help them with as many of these 
problems as is possible.” 

This agent is not a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. But he 





Our Expansion Program 
has Created 
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is both a satisfactory agent to his 
company and to himself. There jg 
much idealism pervading the busi- 
ness of selling life insurance and 
even an aggressive hard boiled agent 
has been known to say: 

“When I wake up in the morning 
and see my neighbor, Mrs. Smith, 
getting her kids off to high schod, 
I know that if I hadn’t persuaded 
Tom Smith to take out adequate life 
insurance, they would all be work. 
ing. Now they will finish their 
schooling. That has its own valte 
to me.” 


Summing up the opportunitie 
within the home offices and as a lift 
insurance agent, here is a busines, 
capable of great expansion whicl 
offers a large variety of opportuni. 
ties, which has no particular preju! 
dice against young men or older men 
which is willing to train men at th 
start and which provides opportuni 
ties for advancement and for th 
making of a competency. It de 
mands of its workers a firm belief 
in the value of life insurance to the 
individual . . . and of its collective 
value to the community. 


From “Future,” Jr. C. of C 





You Are John and George To Us 


Complete Insurance Protection... 


Life—Accident—Health—Hospitalization 
Lifetime Disability Coverage 


—————— 
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SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


New Business Volume is up at 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Home Office 





in 
MINNESOTA NEBRASKA IOWA 
MONTANA WYOMING 
NORTH DAKOTA SOUTH DAKOTA 
* 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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We all work together at the North 
American Life. All our officers started in 
the field and they know the producers’ 
problems from A to Z. We realize that 
close personal contact is vital in starting 
a new man on the right track and in keep- 
ing the experienced agent producing in 
top form. 


The North American Life's 
surplus has more than 
trebled during the past six 
years . . . you can make 
real progress with this 
growing company 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 


North American Building, 
36 S. State St., Chicago 3 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 


Calif., Ga., Ill. 

Ind., Kan., Mich., 
Mo., Neb., N. J., 

N. D., Ohio and Wis. 
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° 
usi- 
an 
he: ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
— . 
ning oe 
nith, 
hodl, 
aded 
> life 
rork- 
ther ACACIA MUTUAL State group insurance law permitting the issuance of a 
value master policy to trustees of a trade association on behalf 
7 War Clause Changes of membership personnel. 
Mths The new plan is “non-contributory” meaning that 
a lift William Montgomery, President of Acacia Mutual, | the member firms and their partners will pay all pre- 
inesi§, May announced the removal of all war clause restric- | ™ums for their employees. All employees making less 
vhick ions for Acacia policyholders in the European theater. | than $1500 a year will get life insurance in an amount 
tun cting quickly upon the cessation of hostilities, Acacia | Of $1500 and additional accidental death and dismem- 
rejWi\utual, Washington, D. C., announced that except for berment coverage. Those making between $1500 and 
meni yiation, all Acacia policyholders in the European $3,000 receive corresponding insurance of $3,000; and 
x thd treater now have full coverage against death resulting | those making more than $3,000 are insured for $5,000, 
tun'#om injuries received after the surrender date. In | While general partners who foot the bill get $10,000 
r th making this announcement, Mr. Montgomery stated, | Protection. Limited partners are not eligible to partic- 
bs “The liberal war clause used by Acacia has always ex- | ipate on the theory that they do not spend all of their 
st ri cluded only those deaths resulting from an act of war | time in the business. 
7 outside the home area and therefore inasmuch as Gen- 
‘ctIV@ eral Eisenhower has declared that any German resist- 
ance after May 8 would be regarded as ‘acts of banditry’ 
of Cand not of war, Acacia Mutual takes the position that BANKERS UNION LIFE 
its policyholders in the European theater are entitled to 
full protection.” Correct Figures 
s War Clause Discontinued On All New Applicants The figures appearing on page 720 of Best’s 1945 
Beyond Age 29 ILLUSTRATIONS for the Bankers Union Life Insurance 
Company, Denver, Colorado, to and including total dis- 
Also effective June 1, the company is issuing policies | bursements, should be moved one column to the left. 
without a war clause on applicants who have reached | The figure for total disbursements should be $371,000. 
7 their thirtieth birthday, whether single or married, un- 
* less the applicant is actually in military service. If the 
e applicant is in military service and is sent to the 
t European theater to serve in the occupational forces, he CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
will have full protection under his Acacia policy so 
~ long as he remains in that area. Favorably Examined 
“ The Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., was examined (Association) by the 
's AETNA LIFE Insurance Departments of Conn., W. Va., S. D. and 
— New Mexico as of December 31, 1943. The examiners’ 
ke Stock Exchange Group Policy report was favorable to the company and they traced its 
ris progress from the date of the last examination—namely, 
The Etna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, | December 31, 1939. 
Conn., has written a group life insurance plan for the The examiners’ made some changes in the company’s 
7 partners and employees of concerns which are members | statement for the year 1943. Total Admitted Assets 
of the New York Association of Stock Exchange Firms. | were increased from $395,006,161 to $395,090,959— 
Invitations have been issued to individual firms and | $84,798. This increase was brought about by a change 
their employees to participate in the plan, which pro- | in the value of the insurance stock held by the company. 
‘vides group life insurance protection, including acci- | On the Liabilities side, the company’s figure for surplus 
dental death and dismemberment coverage. The insur- | of $15,292,365 was reduced $77,477 by the examiners 
ance is available without physical examinations or age | to $15,214,888. This reduction was brought about pri- 
limitations. marily by changes in the amount set up for accident and 
—_}} The plan is one of the first contracts which has been | health unpaid claims and the group accident and health 
written under the 1943 amendnients to the New York | unpaid claims. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


PLANNING WITH 





VISION .. . TO ENSURE 
THE INHERENT HUMAN RIGHTS OF DECENT 
LIVING, SECURITY, AND INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY, 
HAS — FOR GENERATIONS NOW ~ BEEN THE 
INSPIRED PURPOSE OF THE TIME HONOURED 
INSTITUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE WHICH 
HAS ESTABLISHED BEYOND ALL DOUBT THE 
ABILITY OF REASONING MAN TO PREPARE 
FOR THE YEARS YET TO BE AND TO MEASURE 
HIS NEEDS FOR THE UNCERTAIN JOURNEY. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 








Westew 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HELENA, MONTANA 


ww 


Capital and surplus $2,650,000 
Insurance in force $81,415,302 


Ww 


For thirty-five years serving the life 
insurance needs of the west. 


LIFE 


Policies 
issued from age zero to 65 years. Both 
par and non-par. 


| Ww 


R. B. RICHARDSON 
President | 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL rained, W 


ised dur 
Limits Increased from the 
ngs are 1 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Companyffan and v 
Hartford, Conn. has announced an increase in the maxj-gfommuntt 


mum amount for which it will insure male civilians. 


Machiner 


At ages 38 to 45 inclusive, the gross limit including i2 field « 


reinsurance is increased from $200,000 to $250,000. At 


who quali 


ages 30 to 37 inclusive, the limit is increased from $100,fility for 
000 to $200,000. Limits at other ages except below age§ram™ mu 


10 have also been increased. Uver-d 
fhe Gua 
icularize 
hat it ha 
Fesponsil 

GUARDIAN LIFE s done b 

uid retur 

Veterans’ Service hase of 

perience 

Major Charles C. Robinson, formerly editor of Ths a beg 
Insurance Salesman and, since September, 1942, of 1. A « 


active duty with the Army Air Forces, has been apfmaintain 


pointed Executive Assistant in charge of special project 
for The Guardian Life Insurance Company, New York 
N. Y. 

“Robinson’s first responsibility,” President McLaif 
states, “will be the development and supervision of Th¢ 
Guardian’s program for community-level cooperation 
with governmental and civic organizations set up to help 
veterans reestablish themselves as a part of the civilian 
economy. 

“Life insurance men, to a probably greater extent 
than any other single group, have a direct and day-to-day 
self-interest, as well as a patriotic interest, in expediting 
all phases of our reconversion from a war to a peace 
economy. For The Guardian, we are building a specific 
program designed to channel the thinking and effort of 
every employee and agent to the points where it is most 
needed and will be most likely to help.” 


Three Phases 


Reemployment of the Company's own veterans. A 
substantial number of agents and home office and agency 
employees have indicated their intention of returning td 
the Company following discharge from the various 
services. Getting these men back where they belong, on 
a satisfactory earning basis and with the least possibl¢ 
delay, calls for specialized reorientation. To be fully 
effective, this reorientation program must be under the 
direction of an officer of the Company who thoroughly 
understands the returning veteran’s viewpoint and prob- 
lems, and who can and will adapt the Company’s training 
and supervisory machinery to their specific needs. 

’ Employment of new field representatives. In addition 
to reestablishing its own veterans, The Guardian is ina 
position to put a substantial number of new representa- 
tives into the field, placing them in at least 32 of th 
48 states. Previous life insurance experience is not a 
requirement in the selection of these men. The primary 
requirement is that they must be carefully selected on 
the basis of their adaptability to life insurance field 
work, The men employed under this plan will be fully 
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trained, well paid and closely and sympathetically super- 
ised during at least their first full year in the field. 
from the viewpoint of the national economy, these open- 
ngs are for men with above-average ability; men who 


pany,fan a! nd will build important places for themselves in the 
naxi.gommiunities in which they choose to live and work. 
s, [Machinery is already being set up in the Company’s 
idingf:2 field offices to select, train and supervise veterans 
). Avho qualify, but The Guardian feels that final responsi- 
100,fiility for the success of this phase of its veteran pro- 
W agegramm must rest with the Home Office. 


F Thi 


2, 0 
n ap 
oject 
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Over-all veteran reestablishment. The third phase of 
fhe Guardian’s veteran program is not so easy to par- 
icularize, and for that reason it is especially important 
hat it have the continuing attention of an officer who is 
responsible for seeing to it that everything practicable 
s done by members of the present field organization to 
id returning veterans in establishing themselves. This 
phase of the program will include whatever current ex- 
perience and localized situations indicate will be helpful. 
As a beginning, these specific activities are planned : 

1. A clearing house of veteran information will be 
naintained at the home office. This information will be 
passed along in bulletins and letters to, and in confer- 
ences with Guardian field managers. The home office 
will collect, coordinate and distribute reports on the 


cLaigactivities of the principal government and civilian vet- 


ratio’ 


f _ organizations, for the purpose of making sure that 


the Company’s key personnel is sufficiently informed to 


) helgadvise and aid all discharged veterans they contact. 
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2. Particular emphasis will be placed on cooperating 
vith local committees such as those being established 
by the American Legion, which have as their objective 
aiding and advising veterans who are looking for suitable 
openings in the selling, distribution and service fields. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Coincidence 


As part of its centennial celebration this year, The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., made special note of the last policy issued at the 
end of its first century of business and the first policy 
issued at the beginning of its second 100 years. It was 
an interesting coincidence that one of the company’s 
veterans, with forty-eight years of service, wrote the 
last policy at the end of the century, and a fieldman with 
less than a year’s experience in life insurance opened 
the new century’s records. 

R. Keith Charles of Timmonsville, South Carolina, 
is the veteran representative who closed the first century, 
and the purchaser of this policy is one of his regular 
tients who has placed all his insurance in the Mutual 
Benefit. Mr. Charles joined the company in 1897 when 
ite was 26 and since that time he has delivered a remark- 
able amount of life insurance in the towns of Timmons- 
ville and Florence where he works. In 1924 he estab- 
ished a record for that time in the number of applica- 
tions written in one month. He submitted 235 cases for 
— with over fifty per cent of the business pre- 
raid. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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. -- Not so 


profitable 


Selling fans to Eskimos won’t pay off the 
mortgage on the old homestead . . . nor 
will educational policies hold much ap- 
peal for the middle-aged. But for 
juveniles... ah! Doesn’t the cash 
register sound wonderful! 


What is in your sales kit? A wide range 
of policies for juveniles? . Annui- 
ties for elderly women? . . . Substand- 
ard facilities for the impaired? . 
Par and Non-Par? . . . Group? 
Wholesale? . Salary Savings? 
A&H . including Income Indem- 
nity? . Cooperation based upon 
practical know-how? 


Perhaps Continental Assurance can help 
you... 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions 


dn 


, ee 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WE’/RE GLAD TO HAVE 
THE EXAMINERS 
WITH US... 


Examiners of the states of Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Illinois, Louisiana and 
Texas have recently begun the reg- 
ular triennial examination of our 
Company. 






We welcome them here . . . not 
only because we are proud of our 
progress and our soundness and of 
the records which reflect these things 

. but also because we believe in 
State supervision. 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT LIzsuranceCo.,Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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$5,420 
PER YEAR 


for the fourth consecutive year 
full time Neworlders increased 
their earnings. $5,420 was the 
average cash income in 1944. 
Our unique salary and commis- 
sion contract offered to full time 
producers thru our agencies in 
North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


Burt Babcock 
Superintendent of Agencies 






Sagusenee “Company | 


SEATTLE 















MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE—Continued 


suaranteet 


The omy? . . reduced te 
The first policy in the second century was put in fored basis. 


by Donald N. Phillips of Minneapolis, Minnesota, of 


; The fol 
the life of a policyholder new to the Mutual Benefj ns a 
Mr. Phillips had been in the life insurance business only. the coy 


ten months when he closed this “historical” case. H¢ 
has had the Mutual Benefit’s Analagraph (program) 
training and through April had paid for ape C 
$250, 000. He is a graduate of Carleton College and we ‘ 


$ 
a sales and office worker in a war industry before e 
joined the company. 5; 
MUTUAL LIFE $8 
Claim Paid Sans Policy 4 
A life insurance claim for $50,000 has been paid bg 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York og Cash a 


a policy that was still unissued and technically in forglividends 
only four days. 

The insured took his physical examination on April 6 
paid a quarterly premium of $439 and was issued 
conditional receipt. He died four days later. While th 
policy contract was still unissued, a study of the cas¢ 
including the physical examination record, revealed th 
under the company’s selection rules, the applicant woul 
have been accepted as an insurable risk. Thus, th 














The N 


policy went into effect with payment of the quarterl¥\. Y. w 
premium, and the claim became valid. Jepartm 

The insured was the late Daniel H. McCarriagherOregon, 
55 years old, of Buffalo, New York. He died of dew Yo 


heart attack, ‘but had not been ill up to that time. Highst exar 
wife, Margaret M. McCarriagher, was the beneficiaryfners’ re 

“This $50,000 case,” said Leigh Cruess, vice-presiden{ The st 
and manager of selection of The Mutual Life, “pointedl¥tatemen 
demonstrates life insurance in action. Here was a matfThe exa 
in good physical condition who underwent the company’firinging 
medical check-up and whose physical history was thorfhanged. 
oughly examined. Yet he died four days later of 
heart attack. His examination did not reveal any hea 
condition, and his medical history showed no previougnd res¢ 
heart ailments.” Those a 

The insured, Mr. Cruess revealed, also underwent Mecrease 
thorough physical examination in 1943 by Army doctorfon comy 
when he applied for a Commission. The War Departfn advai 
ment medical staff passed him on his physical condition{pection 

The value to a policyholder of a “conditional receipt,| On J 
Mr. Cruess continued, “is brought out forcibly in thifhasis fr 
case. Had the insured waited until the physical examfhe corm 
ination papers were cleared and the policy delivered fofpurpose 
first payment of the premium, there would not hav@plicies 
been a claim.” 


—_ 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL nae 
R. |. Rates Increased he Fie 
lency 


Effective May 1, 1945 premium rates for both of the oe! 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass. Retirement In}, ee 
cin IO . Don P; 

come policies were increased. At the same time the 
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waranteed interest rates on settlement options were 
reduce d to 2Y%2% for those options not already on that 
. hasis. 

The following figures illustrate the old and new pre- 
jiums for the two Retirement Income policies issued 
yy the company : 









Age 35 

$1500 Face—$10 Per Month 
Old Income New 
$88.90 At 55 $92.12 
re h 65.40 “ 60 66.36 
52.10 “ 65 51.83 

$1000 Face—$10 Per Month 
$82.70 23 $86.74 
58.30 * 60 60.08 
43.80 ** 65 44.35 
“79 34.98 


id by 
rk og Cash and maturity values have been increased and 
forq@lividends reduced for these policies. 
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.. Y. was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Jepartments of Virginia, Florida, Colorado, Indiana, 
Jregon, North Carolina, Kentucky, Washington and 
‘ew York as of December 31, 1943. The date of the 


fers’ report was favorable to the company. 

The surplus as shown by the company for its year-end 
statement December 31, 1943, totaled $215,224,453. 
The examiners’ increased this surplus by $1,346,163, 

‘fringing it to $216,570,616. The accounts which were 
thorfhanged, resulting in an increase in surplus, were: net 
Of &mount of uncollected and deferred premiums, $79,546 ; 

et reserve, $1,291,548; salaries, rents, etc., $331,858 
evi0ugnd reserve for fluctuation in bond currency, $90,134. 
Those accounts which were changed and resulted in a 
vent decrease in surplus were: gross rents and interest due 
octotfon company property, $264,401; gross premiums paid 
epartin advance, $157,322 and medical examiners’ fees, in- 
ftionhyections, etc., $25,200. 

ceipt,} On June 1, 1944 the company changed the reserve 
n thiftasis from 3% to 21%4%. The examiners point out that 
exaMthe company “also set up a reserve of $40,000,000, the 
ed fofpurpose of which was to increase the reserve on 3% 
t hav¢policies already on the books to a 234% basis. 


Southeastern Division 


Continuing the agency program announced by the 
company a year ago to provide closer contact between 
the Field and Home Office and to develop greater effi- 
ency in general agency supervision, Vice President 
Dudley Dowell announced on June 1 the establishment 
if a Southeastern Division under the supervision of 
Jon Parker, Superintendent of Agencies. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Sy Give Us This Day— 


Independence Day, that we may be thankful 
we are a free people and know the blessings 
of a productive and, soon again God willing, 
a peaceful land. 


Give us this day that we may pay tribute to 
those before us who fought to make our 
country free—and to those who march again 
to keep it that way. 


Give us this day that we may continue to 
build a life insurance business second to 
none in integrity, reliability and servicea- 
bility. If you are interested in the profession 
of Life Underwriting, you will find it pays 
to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 














The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 
(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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“National Quality Award” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life is in hearty accord 
with this move which gives recognition to the 
quality work done by the life underwriter. The 
citation furnishes both incentive and award and 
we believe it will play a significant part in 
promoting still further the place of the career 
life underwriter. 


The closing date for filing completed appli- 
cations for the National Quality Award is July 31. 


THE 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
Philadelphia 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 


















REECT PROTECT, 


LITY BENEFITS FROM THe ane N 
D 


TEAMWORK 


It wins victories in 
the insurance field, too! 





The war in Europe was won by 
hard-hitting team of Allies who didn't t 
know when to quit. Our "teamwork" 
is a closer relationship between the 
home office and the men in the field. 

Full details on how to become a 
member of this "team" is yours for the 
asking. 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 



















Occrmenta 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


The Southeastern Division comprises the States of 





The exal 


, $97,704 


pase Wel 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis. fi 784 un 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee §,-admit 


Virginia and West Virginia, and the District of Colum 
bia. Inspector of Agencies Roy Minier remains in 
charge of the Southern Department with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Eastern Division, which continues under the 
supervision of Superintendent of Agencies Romney L, 
Campbell, is being extended to include the States off 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The New York City 
Branch Offices are being included in a Greater Ney 
York Division, and Assistant Vice President Henry 
Leivestad, in addition to his other duties, will have 
supervision of this Division. Inspectors of Agencie; 
Joseph M. Schirmer in New York City and J. Frank 
Burke in Boston continue in charge of their respective 
Departments. 

The Central Division, under the supervision of Super- 
intendent of Agencies Harry Hicks with headquarterg 
in Chicago, is being enlarged to include the State of 
Ohio. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


Further Restoration Non-Can 


A further restoration in Non-Cancellable Income 
policies of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, California was announced as of December 
31, 1944. The previous restoration amounted to 7% 
and the current one 5%. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE 


Examined 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Texas and South Carolina as of De- 
cember 31, 1944, The figures as computed by the ex- 
aminers were in agreement with those published by the 
Company in its year-end statement and appearing in 

3est’s 1945 Lire Reports. 


SECURITY LIFE & TRUST 


Favorably Examined 


The Security Life & Trust Company, Winston-Salem} 
N. C. was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee as of December 31, 1944. The date of the 
last examination was December 31, 1940. 

The examiners’ report was favorable to the company. 
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The examiners increased the company’s surplus funds 
, $97,704. The principal changes resulting in this in- 
ease were: market value of stocks over book value, 
6,784 under non-ledger assets and $30,770 under assets 
n-adinitted for book value of stock over market value. 
he principal change resulting in a decrease of surplus 
4s an) increase of $9,074 of book value of bonds over 
mortized value under assets non-admitted. The con- 
agency fund of $200,000 appearing in the company’s 
ar-end statement and in Best’s 1945 Lire Reports 
as eliminated by the examiners and made a part of 
te general surplus. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, Roanoke, 
‘irginia, was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
epartments of Alabama, District of Columbia and 
jrginia as of December 31, 1944. The examiners’ 
eport was favorable to the company. The only change 
rade in the year-end figures by the examiners was an 
ncrease in income and disbursements of $1,025. This 
ncrease in each instance was brought about by several 
minor changes. All other figures as computed by the 
xaminers were in agreement with those appearing in 


) 


‘est’s 1945 Lire Reports. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY 


Favorably Examined 


The Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association, New 
‘ork, N. Y. was examined by the Insurance Department 
ft New York as of December 31, 1943. The year-end 
igures, as compiled by the examiners, were in general 
greement with those published in Best’s 1945 LiFe 
XEPORTS. The examiner’s report was favorable to the 
rompany. 


THE TRAVELERS 
Aviation Disability 


On page 59 of the June issue it was stated that so 
far as we knew, no life insurance company would issue 
olicies including waiver of premium disability in cases 
nvolving non-scheduled flights. The Travelers Insur- 
nice Company, Hartford, Conn. has advised us that 
their disability provision contains no exclusion of dis- 
ibility arising from aviation. 

The provision is issued at standard rates of disability 
remium to those pilots who fly under the most favor- 
able conditions. Among the classes so covered are civil- 
an pilots and crew members on United States scheduled 
air line passenger service operating within the Western 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 

















MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











HOME OFFICE EY FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO <a ILLINOIS 


“2s Faithful as Old Faithful”? 
40 YEARS 
OF CONTINUOUS MANAGEMENT 


No Stockholders . . . Just 135 
Thousand Satisfied Policyowners 


A quarter of a billion of insurance in force 
built up by successful General Agents 
operating under a liberal general agency 
system in 18 states East and West. 
Participating low net cost policies to fit every 
life insurance need for both sexes from birth 


to old age—and without any war or aviation 
restrictions below age 15 or above age 44. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE: $242,607,319 
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Hemisphere, pilots of similar qualifications employe 














There is no better SECURITY in 
the world than that back of every 
policy in the Rockford Life. 






ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Francis L. Brown, President 
ROCKFORD 






ILLINOIS 





























by corporations maintaining privately owned planes fo 
business travel, and private pilots with 200 hours sdlq 
experience. 





UNITED STATES LIFE 
















Reenters Philippines 


Mansfield Freeman, President of the United Stateg 
Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., last mont 
announced the election to a Vice Presidency of the 
Company of Mr. Galen D. Litchfield, previously ; 
charge of the Company’s Far Eastern affairs until h 


5 


















Mr. Freeman said that Mr. Litchfield had already let 
the West Coast for the Philippines, where he will rg 
establish the Company’s office at Manila for the servici 
of policyowners on death claims, loans and reinstate 
ments, and for offering whatever other facilities tha 
may be helpful to the inhabitants of the Islands. 

Mr. Litchfield is an insurance executive with broai 
life insurance experience in the Far East, where he live 
for 25 years. Repatriated on the Gripsholm in 1943, h 
was the last USLife representative to leave Occupiet 
China in an exchange of prisoners made after he hag 
been incarcerated for seven months. 

































—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States 
Government Securities 





Federal Land Bank 


and 
Other Agency Issues 
Territorial Bonds Xe Municipal Bonds 





C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Philadelphia - 
St. Louis - 









Chicago * Boston - 
Cincinnati - 


Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
San Francisco 





Direct Wires to all Offices 





UNIVERSAL LIFE 


Authorized Stock Increased 





The Universal Life Insurance Company, Memphis 
Tenn., recently increased its authorized stock fro 
$200,000 to $1,000,000. The issued capital stock at th 
present time is still $200,000, as indicated in Best’s 
1945 Lire Reports. 






VICTORY MUTUAL LIFE 


Examined 


The Victory Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chi 
cago, Illinois was examined by the Insurance Depart 
ment of Illinois as of December 31, 1943. The date o 
the last examination was December 31, 1939. 

The figures as published by the company in its year 
end statement for that year showed a surplus of $129, 

792 and a contingency reserve of $65,000. The exami 
ner’s eliminated the contingency reserve and also in 
creased several items among the liabilities, the total o 
such increases being $20,849. As a result of these two 




























changes the surplus, as computed by the examiners, was 
$173,942. In general, the other figures were similar to 
those appearing in the company’s year-end statement. 
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COMPLETE INDEX 


From May, 1945 to date, inclusive 


EDITORIALS 
Corner 


June 
il Order Insurance 


ne Legal Spotlight—O. W. Brundidge 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
-tuarial Society—New Officers 
gency and Home Office News 
irline Investments 


-Bmerican Life Convention—Informal Conferences 


verage Family 

st’s Life Underwriters’ Guide—Changes 

ritish Insurance—In War and Peac 

uilding Tomorrow’s Sales Force Today—Gamble ........... May 
usiness Insurance Interview—Todd May 
hicago Association of Life Underwriters 
.L.U.—June aminations 

lients vs. Policyholders—Nagle 
Meeting 

iscriminatory Premium Taxes—Now Legal 
he Effects of Taxation—Harley L. Lutz 
ool’s Gold—S. B. Pettingill 

buertin Legislation (Current Status) 

ow Much Will Be Required 

uman Element—Zais 

linois Association (New Officers) 

linois (Parkinson Now Director) 

nome Taxes—S. J. Foosaner 

nlation Ahead ? 

nsurance Accounting and Statistical Assn. 
Meeting) 

mnurance Educational Scholarships 

OPOMCO TGR oo 00.000 600.0:0.9:0.010:005.000060000060060s 60088006 s May 
tternational Claim_ Association 


(Directors’ 


Life Insurance Sales 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
Life Personnel 
Life Underwriters’ N.Y.C.—New Officers 
Making Sales Meetings Click 
Million Dollar Round Table (Cancelled Meeting) 
Mortgage Interest Rates—Elbert S. Brigham 
are Loans 
N.A.L (Membership Campaign) 
eatoces Association of Life Underwriters 

(National Quality Award) July 55 
National Service Applications 37 
New Careers Coming—John Howe 19 
New York Savings Banks (Housing) 54 
New York State (Juvenile) M 39 
Pay Your Debts 29 
1944 Pension Trust Business—Up 20% y 52 
Pension Trust Special (Greatest Development) 48 
Phases of Leadership—Woolford y 64 
Post-War Jobs—lInteresting Survey July 29 
Private Enterprise y 33 
Prospecting —MOBHGE ...00cccsccccscccesccccccccsccccsccccce May Ot 
Psychological and Religious Values of Life Ins.— 

Rev. R. A. Burkhar 
Recent Life Changes 
Re-employment of War Veterans 
Reflections—A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd 
Refresher Course 
Rehabilitating Veterans 
Returned Veteran Leads 
Returning Veterans (Doing very well) 
San Francisco and Insurance—Francis M. Hope 
Seattle Experiment 
Security Valuations 
Selecting Agents—Jas. 
Selling Tips 
Service Information 
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ternational Life Insurance—Patterson 
vestments 


westors Syndicate—Heads Two New Subsidiaries 


)» Satisfaction 
finior Policyholders—Livingston ... 
fe Insurance Advertisers Association 


The Life Insurance Agent—Jas. S. Drewry 


he Life Insurance Agent—Dudley Dowell 


ife Insurance Association of America (New Companies) 
for 1944 y & 
ife Insurance Medical Research Fund—Plans Laid y 53 


ife Insurance Dollars—Breakdown 


‘acia Mutual, Washington 

(War Clause Changes) 

etna Lite, Hartford 

(Stock Exchange Group Policy). 
Agricultural Life, Detroit 
(Reorganized) 

All States Life, Montgomery 
(Industrial Business Purchased) ..May 
binkers Life, Des Moines 

(Changes Interest BOSS) .ccccccess May 
tankers Union, Denver 

(Correct Figures) J 
lifornia-Western States, Sacramento 
(Increases Capital) M 
llonial Life, Jersey City 

(Walscheid Dies) 

wnnecticut General, Hartford 

(A. & H. Air Covera e) 

(Favorably Examined) 

mnecticut Mutual, Hartford 

(Juvenile Policies) 

(Limits Increased) 

Winbar Life, Cleveland 

(New Company) 

tanklin Life, gee 

(Cedes A. & H. Business) 

teat American Reserve, Dallas 
TE fo c6 cud bene nnenecew May 
Mardian Life, New York 

(War Restriction Eased) 

(Veterans’ Service) 

inois Bankers Life, Monmouth 
(Decision) 


July 


ULY 2, 1945 


Social Security 


Success Family 
Tax Simplification 


Starting Your Business (Jenkins Gives Sound Advice) 


Underwriting Health and Accident Relating to Life Ins.— 


R. J. Campbell 


The Value of the C.L.U.—Julian 8. 
Veterans’ Law Manual (New 
When G. I. Joe Comes Home—Guy Fergason 
Why I Like the Life Ins. Business—R. G 
Women’s Market Survey 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Juvenile War Rider) May 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(Examined) May 65 
(Correction) 74 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Dividend Scale Increased) 66 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Compensation & Retirement Plans) 


Midland Mutual, Columbus 
(Favorably Examined) 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(Coincidence) 
Mutual Life, New York 
(Claim Paid Sans Policy) 
National Life, Montpelier 
{ Packaged Mortgage’) 
Issuing Juvenile) 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(Favorably Examined) 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(R. I. Rates Increased) 
New York Life, New York 
(100th Anniversary)........... acne 
(Executive Changes) 
(Favorably Examined 
Northwestern National, 
(Par Policies to aoe). 
Occidental Life, aoe Angeles 
(Increases Capital 
(Liquidatin egister Lien) 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Liberalizes ‘Air Coverage). 


Myrick 
Book) 


. Nixon 


(Further Restoration Non-Can). 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(Entering Juvenile Field) 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Stock Dividend) 
Prudential, Newark 
(War Hazard Premiums Reduced) June 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(Favorably Examined) 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
(Examined) 
Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 
(Favorably Examined) Ju 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Increases Dividend Scale) 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Favorably Examined) 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 
(Schutz Dies) May 
Teachers Insurance & gnamty, New York 
(Favorably Examined) July 67 
The Travelers, Hartford 
(Aviation Disability) 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Favorably Examine d) 
United Services Life, Washington 
(Examined) 
United States Life, New York 
(Re-enters Philippines) 
Universal Life, Memphis 
(Authorized Stock Increased) 
Victory Mutual, Chicago 
(Examined) 
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U.C. Agents Utilize 
the Juvenile Market to 
Build Sales 2 Ways 


----]. INCREASE TOTAL SALES NOW----~ 
2. ASSURE A BIGGER FUTURE 
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==-U. C. agents are making increased sales in'== 

the expanding Juvenile Market. The com- 
pany’s juvenile policy, designed to cover the 
0-14 age group, is proving a very effective 
sales tool. Remarkable records are being 
made by the older agents who are writing 
the bulk of this business. They are accom- 
plishing two objectives at once—increasing 
total sales now and paving the way for repeat 
sales in the future. 





It’s part of the home office plan to provide 
policies U. C. agents can sell so they may 
enjoy a high standard of living. One of the 
reasons Why U. C. is known as “an agents’ 
company”. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $500,000,000 in Assets 
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